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Diatogues on Instinct. By Henry, Lord Brougham, F. R.S., &c. Ferret & Co: Philadelphia. 1845. 


The American publishers of this little book, ex- 
tracted its contents from a larger work of the au- 
thor, entitled Dissertations on Paley’s Natural The- 
ology. 

Lord Brougham has, since his retirement from 
public life, devoted his active and versatile mind to 
literary pursuits. He has given a laudable share 
of attention to the sublime science of Natural The- 
ology ; and it is with reference to this science, that 
he has in these dialogues discussed the facts and 
the theory of animal Instinct and of animal Intel- 
ligence. He has introduced his friend, Lord A., 
(Althorp, now Spencer,) as collocutor with himself 
in the dialogues. By adopting the dialogue form, 
so happily used by Plato and Cicero, in ancient 
times, he has somewhat relieved the dryness of 
a dissertation too philosophical for light readers ; 
and has, in the easiest manner, introduced for dis- 
cussion certain objections and difficulties, through 
which he had to clear his way to the conclusions 
of his argument. 

It is not our principal object in this article, to 
criticise the literary, or the philosophical merits of 
this work. The style is perspicuous enough, but 
unpolished ; and in a literary point of view, these 
dialogues are far inferior to the great models of 
antiquity : they have neither the imaginative grace 
of Plato, nor the lively spirit of Cicero, nor the 
general elegance that characterizes them both. But 
the subject is ably discussed, and the conclusions 
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are firmly established, so that upon the whole, we 
can recommend this treatise, as the best that we 
have seen upon Instinct, with reference to Natural 
Theology. Those who are willing to spend a few 
hours in the examination of a subject so curious 
and so important, will do well to take up this trea- 
tise, in which they will find an argument on the 
particular providence of God, conducted with due 
caution, and, to our minds at least, perfectly con- 
clusive. 

There is in the same volume of the American 
edition, an Analytical View, by the same author, 
of Cuvier’s Researches on Fossil Osteology, and 
its application to Natural Theology. It is rather 
a meager skeleton of a great subject ; but still, to 
those who cannot bear any fuller treatise on old- 
world bones—such, for example, as Buckland’s in 
the Bridgewater collection,—this sketch of Lord 
Brougham's will afford some curious and valuable 
information. 

Our purpose is, at present, to pass over the an- 
cient bones of dead animals, and to take up for 
consideration the instincts of the living. We shall 
attempt to compress within the limits of a few 
pages, the argument drawn from instinct for the 
doctrine of a Divine superintendence of nature, 
We shall not confine ourselves to the facts and rea- 
sonings of Lord Brougham; but using at discre- 
tion whatsoever knowledge we happen to possess, 
we shall, so far as our brief space will admit, pre- 
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sent the argument in the form which to us appears | 
most simple and intelligible. 

We begin—contrary to Lord Brougham’s meth- 
od—-by defining what we mean by the term in- 
stinct. 

Many writers have classed together as instincts, 
animal phenomena so diverse in their kind, that we 
think it necessary to distingaish those on which 
our argument is fuunded, from others which, how- 
ever useful they may be in a different line of ar- 
gument, are not proper for that which we are about 
to pursue. 

We, therefore, exclude from our class of instincts 
all involuntary—that is, merely physical—actions 
of the animal system, such as the action of the 
lungs in respiration, of the stomach in digestion, 
and of the bowels in the disposal of our food. 
Some of these are more or less under the power of 
the will; but as they continue regularly during 
sleep, when mental action is suspended, they must 
proceed from another cause than volition. 

We also reject from the class of instincts all 
those voluntary actions, which proceed from intel- 
ligence, or acquired knowledge in the agent. Every 
animal appears to be capable of acquiring knowledge 
by experience and observation, and of acting upon 
this knowledge with an intelligent view of ends to 
be obtained and of means to be employed. Thus 


the horse may learn to open the stable door, after 
the example of his groom, by drawing the pin that 
fastens it; and the crows, in some places, have 


somehow learned to break the shells of the mus- 
cles on which they feed, by dropping them upon 
the rocks from a great height in the air. Young 
rats are easily trapped; but the old ones avoid the 
bait by which they know others to have been lured 
to destruction. In cases of this sort, it is not in- 
stinct, but acquired intelligence that directs the 
action. 

We also discard from our classification all those 
actions, which, through the force of habit, seem to 
be done without thought or volition; such as the 
instantaneous shutting of the eyes and throwing 
up of the arm for protection, when a blow is aimed 
at one’s face; and the tossing out of the arms to 
restore our balance when we trip in waltzing. 
Actions of this sort are no more to be classed with 
those of instinct, than are the rapid and unpremed- 
itated movements of the expert musician’s fingers 
when he runs over upon an instrument the notes of 
a familiar tune. 

The suddenness of these actions is accounted 
for by the well-known power of habit, arising from 
Jong-continued repetition; the result of which is 
an established mental association between certain 
voluntary motions and the occasions that make 
them proper. The perception of the occasion is, 
through the power of habit, so quickly followed by 
the usual volition, that our transient consciousness 











of these mental acts, leaves no impression on the 





memory, and we seem to have acted without think- 
ing at all. 

By Instinct proper, we mean the internal impulse, 
which causes animals to do voluntarily, but unin- 
telligently, certain actions, necessary to self-pres- 
ervation and to the continuance of the species. 

The young chick, when matured in the shell, 
begins with its bill to chip the shell at some dis- 
tance from the larger end, and turns itself round by 
degrees, chipping as it goes. unti! it has broken off 
a large segment of the shell, and opened for itself 
a passage into the visible world. 

Birds at the proper season build nests, each ina 
way peculiar to the species, but all of such mate- 
tial, such size and shape, such skilful workmanship, 
and in so proper a situation, that they perfectly an- 
swer the end of hatching and rearing a brood of 
young birds. Every circumstance is properly at- 
tended to. When the young are to run about as 
soon as they are hatched, the parent makes her nest 
on the ground; when they are to be fed in the nest 
until they are fledged, she builds above ground on 
a tree or a wall, and always takes care to balance 
and fasten the structure well. Small birds, which 
have little bodily heat, and whose eggs would soon 
grow cold from exposure, secure warmth enough 
during incubation, first by lining the nest with soft 
warm materials, and then by sitting on the eggs con- 
stantly ; the male taking the place of the female, 
while she is absent in qnest of food. 

All these facts betoken design, foresight and 
mechanical ingenuity; yet the yearling bird that 
never saw a nest, never laid or sat upon an egg, 
nor had any knowledge or experience of such 
things, will build like others of her kind, and go 
through all the processes of the breeding season 
just as well as the older birds. 

When chicks and ducklings are hatched together, 
under a hen, they all follow the foster-mother until 
they come to a pond, or stream of water. Forth- 
with the ducklings launch themselves into the un- 
tried element, as if they knew, prior to experience, 
that their webbed feet were made for paddling ; 
whilst the chicks and the alarmed foster-mother, 
draw back from the touch of an element so conge- 
nial to the others. 

Birds of passage migrate northwards in the spring; 
some kinds of water-fowls fly thousands of miles 
towards the polar regions in search of lakes and fens, 
where, in the summer, they find safe and well-fur- 
nished retreats for rearing their young. They need 
no geographer to teach them where they should go, 
or when, and no compass or guide to point out their 
course. An invisible monitor within them, makes 
them independent of the instruction and experi- 
ence that man would need in such a case. 

A similar instinet leads the salmon and other sea- 
fishes to leave the arctic ocean—or at least the 
deep waters—when spawning time approaches, and 
to seek the warm shallow waters of rivers, where 
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they deposite their eggs, and leave them to be 
hatched by the sun. What comes of the eggs 
they never know ; and if they afterwards meet with 
the young, they have no knowledge of the relation- 
ship, or of the means by which this small fry was 
brought into the world. 

The insect tribes furnish us with still more re- 
markable evidences of instinct. 

The periodical locust of this country, after hav- 
ing lived 17 years under the ground, and become a 
winged animal, enclosed in the shell of a grub, 
bores his way out to the new element for which he 
is destined. No sooner does he reach the open 
world of light and air, than he crawls to the near- 
est stake or tree, and climbing up a convenient 
height, for launching himself into the air, he strikes 
his horny claws into the wood, and with this firm 
purchase he works himself out of the shell, unfolds 
and dries his wings, and when they are prepared 
for use, he takes to flight, and singing for joy, hov- 
ers with the gathering multitudes about the branch- 
es of the neighboring trees. In a few days the 
females begin to saw holes in the tender sappy 
twigs. In these holes they lay their eggs, and 
then die without the possibility of knowing the re- 
sult. When the eggs are hatched by summer heat, 
the little worms feed on the sap until they acquire 
sufficient strength; then they drop to the ground 
and burrow, as their dead parents did 17 years be- 
fore. 

The solitary wasp bores holes in the ground. 
In the bottom of each hole shelaysan egg. Then 
she catches caterpillars of the right size, fetches 
them to the mouth of the hole, and without killing 
them, rolls them up and stuffs them into the hole 
upon the egg, so that they cannot get out. She 
goes on until she has put in about eleven of them: 
then she departs and returns no more. What is 
the consequencet The egg producesa little grub: 
this grab feeds voraciously upon the caterpillars 
prepared forhisuse. The wasp does not eat cater- 
pillars, but they suit the grub of the wasp. The 
grub devours and grows, until he changes into a 
young wasp and ceases to relish caterpillars. Hap- 
pily for him, he has, when the change comes, just 
eaten his way out; the parent having provided just 
enough and none to spare of the proper food. Had 
there been too little, he would have been starved asa 
grub ; had there been too much, he might have been 
starved as a wasp, before he could get out through 
the remaining caterpillars. But how could the old 
or the young wasp know so accurately all that 
should be done to breed the grubs, which by trans- 
formation become wasps ! 

One case more,—that of the honey bee, the most 
wonderful of all—will saffice for our argument. 
All the instincts of this bee are admirable; but we 
shall notice only the exquisite structure of the ho- 


geometric art. The most learned mathematician 
and the most skilful artificer can find no fault, either 
in the design or inthe workmanship. Every part of 
the structure displays wisdom; combining the ut- 
most economy of space and of labor, with the ut- 
most adaptation of the whole to the purposes of 
storing up honey and rearing young bees, The 
cells are regularly six-sided,—the best possible fig- 
ure ;—and the bottoms, instead of being flat, are 
made hollow by joining together three rhomboidal 
plates. The same bottoms are made to serve two 
sets of cells, by building on both sides of the bot- 
tom-plates; but as these plates make prominences 
on the one side, where they make hollows on the 
other, the walls of all the cells are built on the 
prominences ; by which means the capacity of all 
is enlarged, and the strength of the work is in- 
creased, 

The bottom plates, in order to give the greatest 
capacity and strength with the least expense of 
labor and material, must make certain angles with 
one another and with the sides of the cells. To 
determine by human calculation what these angles 
should be, requires a profound knowledge of math- 
ematics. The calculation has been made; and the 
angles which man has been able to determine, only 
by a laboriously acquired science, every swarm of 
bees has practically determined without any sci- 
ence at all. 

When a bee has filled a cell with honey, she 
seals up the contents with a waxen cover, which 
she swells out as she does the bottom. Thus she 
carries out to perfection the economical system of 
her workmanship. We see her display the same 
principles of economy in so arranging the combs 
in the hive, as to make the most of the space within. 
She manifests the same wisdom in varying the size 
and proportion of the breeding cells, to suit the dif- 
ferent sorts of bees, the queen, the drone and the 
work-bee, that are to be reared in them. 

And then it is wonderful to see how the thou- 
sands of bees, composing a swarm, work in concert ; 
some gathering honey and pollen from flowers— 
others receiving the materials brought in and putting 
them in place, while others again, trim and shape 
the masses of wax into cells ;—the different parties 
all busy here and there and every where, densely 
crowded and moving about, yet never confused ; 
and it is amidst all this hurry, and bustle, and divi- 
ded operation, that the structure of the honeycomb 
rises with infallible regularity, as if one wise in- 
tellect had designed it, and the most experienced 
artificers had wrought out the design by rule and 
plummet. Yet the youngest bee sets in and takes 
her part, either within doors or without, as readily 
and as skilfully as if she had been long trained to 
the business. All these instinctive operations of 
the bee are directed by a wisdom which she never 





neycomb. Let the reader examine one, and he will 
find it to be constructed on the perfect principle of 


learned, and are executed with a mechanical skill 
which results not from experience. 
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We have now before us a sufficient number of 
facts to prove the existence of instinct, and to serve 
as the basis of our argument. 

Before we proceed with the argument, we shall 
mention some general characters by which instinct 
is distinguished from reason. 

In the first place, instincts within the sphere of 
their operations are perfect, infallible, and uniform. 
Every animal is alike endowed with the instincts of 
its kind. When the occasions arise, these instinets 
never fail to operate at the right time, in the right 
way, and apparently in the same degree. Human 
reason, on the contrary, is fallible, variable, and 
unequal in different individuals. 

Secondly, instincts are confined to a certain 
sphere of operations. They have reference tothe 
preservation of individuals, but more especially to 
the propagation of the species. Where sense, 
reason, and experience are insufficient for these 
necessary ends, there instinct is given as a sub- 
stitute. Where the necessity ends, there instinct 
ends. Not so reason, which is capable of indefinite 
extension and improvement. The constructive 
power of instinct is limited, in the bird to nidifica- 
tion, in the bee to the making of honeycombs ; but 
by the inventive power of reason, man is able to 
devise and execute an indefinite variety of struc- 
tures. 

Thirdly ; as instinct would not answer the end 
for Which it is given, unless it could modify its ope- 
rations according to the necessity of the case; so 
it is found that birds, which, in one country, build 
their nests in the forks of trees, suspend them from 
the extremities of the branches, in other countries 
where monkeys and snakes would destroy the 
young ; and the ostrich, that sits on her eggs only 
by night, in the hot sands of Senegal, sits on them 
constantly in the cooler regions near the Cape of 
Good Hope. Still, however, in the same country, 
instinct preserves its character of uniformity and 
confines its operations to the prescribed routine. 
Time and experience produce no change. 

With these facts before us, we may consider one 
conclusion as already established: namely, that 
animals,—especially brutes and insects,—direct 
their instinctive actions to certain ends, of which 
they have no knowledge, or conception. The pro- 
vision made for their future young, by untaught, 
inexperienced animals of the smallest mental ca- 
pacity, leads indisputably to this conclusion ; unless 
we suppose that the animals are supernaturally 
inspired with a foresight of what they can not know 
by natural means :—a supposition that implies the 
existence and the particular providence of the 
Deity, but which, we think inadmissible. 

But in the economy of nature the same means 
often answer two ends, one near and one remote. 
Thus animals take food to gratify the appetite— 
which is the immediate end—whilst, by the same 
act, they provide nourishment for the body and sus- 





tain life—which is the remote end, unseen by brutes 
and by the human infant, and seldom thought of 
even by men. 

The question occurs, whether the animal, when 
acting by instinct, has not always some immediate 
end in view, though it may have no conception of 
that which is more remote? Before we consider 
this question, we have some remarks to make. 

1. The remote end of instinctive actions, is al- 
ways the chief end in the economy of nature. The 
preservation of life, and the multiplication and con- 
tinuance of the species, are the remote ends of in- 
stinctive action. ‘The appetite for food, and the 
sexual passion, are implanted in animals, chiefly for 
these ends, to which the pleasure that they often 
afford serves as a subordinate end. The parental 
affection has for its immediate end the gratification 
of having and of cherishing offspring; but for its 
remote and chief ends, the preservation of the help- 
less young and the increase of the species. That 
these are the chief ends is apparent from the facts, 
that in those species whose young need no parental 
care, this instinctive affection is not implanted ; and 
that it ceases in the others, when the young no 
longer need it. 

2. Whether or not, then, animals always act with 
some end in view—thus much, at least, is certain, 
that their instinctive actions are adapted to the at- 
tainment of ends beyond the scope of their intel- 
lectual vision, and are parts of a complicated 
scheme, which they could not have formed, and are 
incapable of understanding. If they fulfil inten- 
tions of their own, they do, at the same time, izno- 
rantly fulfil other intentions of a sovereign mind, 
which originally created and constantly superin- 
tends the system of animated nature. This sys- 
tem is almost infinitely complex in its structure, 
and indefinitely far-reaching in its operations and 
its ends. It embraces a vast number and variety 
of species, and an almost infinite multitude of in- 
dividuals living short and precarious lives, preying 
on one another, and each struggling for existence 
among enemies and dangers on every side; yet so 
wisely adjusted are all the parts of the system, that 
almost every species has been preserved for thou- 
sands of years; and, so far as we can judge, will 
be, to the end of the world. It is by means of 
their instinct, that the individuals of these mixed 
and contending swarms of animated beings, are 
made blindly, yet voluntarily and infallibly, to pur- 
sue the course of action necessary to the preserva- 
tion of their respective species. In these instincts 
the rational observer sees design, contrivance, 
foresight—the workings and the artributes of a 
wise mind, which prompts the brute agents to the 
performance of their several parts, and directs 
their operations in carrying out the unknown scheme 
of their Divine Superintendent. We can not ra- 
tionally account for this system of instincts, with- 
out acknowledging a Divine Creation and Provi- 
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dence; nor can we conceive what it is that causes 
unintelligent animals to act thus wisely, unless it be 
the ‘* Divinity that stirs within” them. 

The proof from instinct of the existence and 
superintending agency of God, is therefore inde- 
pendent of the decision of the question, whether or 
not animals always act with the view of obtaining 
some near or immediate end; for if they do, still | 
the object that excites them to action is itself a| 
means to some unseen end—a spring in the living 
machinery that the Creator causes to work out his 
own benevolent designs. 

But we maintain that animals perform many of 
their instinctive actions without knowing why they 
do them, or having any end or object in view. 

Such is the blind desire of new-born infants and 
quadrupeds to suck, before they have experienced, 
or can know whether any or what effect should 
follow the action. The undiscerning infant will 
suck with satisfaction any thing put into its mouth ; 
its desire appearing not to reach beyond the action 
itself. Ifa litter of pigs happen to be more numer- 
ous than the teats of the dam, the first-born, it is 
said, take possession each of a teat; and the super- 
numeraries, poor fellows, are stupid enough to suck 
the tails of their more fortunate brethren. Many 
undoubted facts of this nature could be cited to prove 
the existence in young animals of an instinctive 
propensity to do certain actions, the object or effect 
of which is entirely unknown to them; such, (to 
give one more example,) as the propensity of young 
ducks to launch at first sight into a pond of water. 

We see the same blind propensity in birds and 
insects, when they provide for their future offspring 
before they can possibly know what is to result 
from their labors. A yearling bird, no matter how 
or where she was hatched or reared, will build a 
nest before she has laid an egg or seen one laid. 
The solitary wasp, before she has Jearned any thing 
of the breeding process, digs a hole of a certain 
depth, and then lays in it her first egg ; after which 
she stuffs in a certain number of live caterpillars : 
what was to follow the first act of digging the hole 

she could not anticipate ; what is to follow the last 
act of putting in the caterpillars, she does not fore- 
see, and in fact never learns, nor cares to learn. 
Her sole concern appears to be about the present 
act; there is no sign of her having the least thought 
or conception of its end or object, and from the 
nature of the case, it is evident that she can have 
none. Neither can the seventeen-year locust have 
any such conception when she first bores a hole in 
a sappy twig, then lays eggs in it ; and after finish- 
ing her work dies. 

These examples are sufficient for our argument ; 
but we will refer to another class of facts leading 
to the same conclusion. 

We see birds and insects without experience, or 
other means of learning any thing, execute per- 





ously contrived structures, after the prescribed pat- 

tern of their species. Now the question arises, 

whether or not these dumb, irrational artificers 

have, when they begin their work, a preconceived 

plan or idea in their minds of the structure which 

they are about to make. Do they understand what 

they are doing? We say no; because the concep- 
tion—we speak not of the invention, (for that is 
out of the question)—of these structures requires 

a mind, an understanding, of a far higher order than 
that of a bird or an insect. Let the reader think 
of the honeycomb, of its scientifically formed 
plates, angles, proportions and combinations; and 
consider what intellectual capacity a complete view 
and feomprehension of it must require; and then 
let him judge whether a bee, when she takes her 
part in the work of the hive, before she is two hours 
old, can understand what she is making. Unless 
animals ean and do understand what they are about 
in their works of instinct; unless they know be- 
forehand the plan of the structure, the relations of 
its parts, the materials to be employed, and the 
order of proceeding; they do not work intelligently 
but blindly, and by impulses from act to act as their 
work proceeds: their successive acts spring not 
from any dictate of the understanding, pointing out 
what is next to be done in furtherance of the general 
design,—for this would imply a full comprehension 
of the structure—but from an instinctive desire to 
do the act, without the conception of any thing be- 
yond the act itself. 

Instinctive actions must spring from desire, some- 
how excited; for they are voluntary actions, and 
desire is the natural antecedent of volition : desire 
inclines the agent to do something—to eat, for 
example ; volition puts the corporeal organs in mo- 
tion, when the desire is to be fulfilled—as when 
food is present to a hungry man. 

Instinctive desires do, in some cases, arise from 
the natural workings of the physical constitution— 
those, for example, that spring from the sensation 
of hunger and from the sexual passion. The ex- 
ternal senses often, perhaps always, aid in giving a 
specific direction to the previously vague desire. 
Probably an acute sense of smell directs the new- 
born quadruped to the teat where its nourishment 
is to be found. The sense of sight points out to 
the robin the place where she may build her nest, 
and the place where the proper material is to be 
found. Both the sight and the touch may aid her 
in putting the structure together, and giving it the 
proper size and form. 

But after we have made all possible allowance 
for the internal working of the physical constitu- 
tion, and the operation of the external senses, there 
remains yet much to be accounted for in the in- 
stinctive actions of animals. ‘These actions are 
governed by a degree of intelligence, which can not 
be imparted to them by their natural sensations or 





fectly, at the first trial, most complex and ingeni- 


perceptions. The particular desires that often 
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actuate them, can not spring from the natural ope- 
ration of their corporeal and mental organization. 

The robin, when the nest-building season arrives, 
feels a desire to do something. Is it to build a 
nest? No: she has no conception of such a struc- 
ture, no more than she has knowledge of the future 
events for which it is to be provided. No natural 
working of her internal constitution can be imagined 
to generate in the mind of the robin, the idea of a 
mud-built nest in the fork of a tree,—in the mind 
of the sparrow, that of a nest woven of fibrous 
materials among cross-lying twigs in a thicket; and 
in the mind of the bee, that of a philosophically con- 
structed honeycomb, ingeniously suspended from 
the roof of a dark cavity. In these cases the ex- 
ternal senses give no aid whatever, for the animals 
build in the same way, whether they have seen such 
a structure or not. Yet, at the proper time, they 
all feel desires that result in their several kinds of 
structures. 

The most probable account of the matter seems 
tobe this. When the time comes for building, the 
animal feels a vague desire—excited, perhaps, by 
some internal! sensation—to do something she knows 
not what. If it be a robin, the desire first begins 
to take a distinct form when a certain crotch in a 
tree occurs to view : then the desire is to put some- 
thing there,--she knows not what, until in her rest- 
less flights the oozy bank of a stream attracts her 
attention ; then fullowing the new form of her de- 
sire, she gathers a bill-full of mud and deposits it 
in the crotch. Not satisfied, she is prompted to re- 
peat the operation, and to apply each successive 
parcel of mud in such a way that a nest is ultimately 
formed. Then the desire of building ceases. When 
she feels the sensation that precedes the laying of 
her first egg, the desire arises to sit in the nest, 
that she has been led by successive blind impulses 
to construct. 

This theory supposes that the general vague de- 
sire is excited by physical causes within the ani- 
mal; as in the new-born infant, the blind desire for 
food is excited by the sensation of hunger. It sup- 
poses also that impressions on the outward senses 
occasion the desire to take a definite direction when 
the proper object is presented ; as the smell or taste 
of food directs to a particular object the previously 
vague desire to eat. But we hold that these two 
causes, the sensations from within and from with- 
out, are not sufficient to account for all the instine- 
tive actions of animals. There is a natural connec- 
tion between the smell or taste of food and the de- 
sire to eat; but how can the sight of a crotch in a 
tree, at a certain time, naturally excite, in a robin, 
the desire to put dabs of mud there? Or what nat- 
ural connection can there exist between the sensa- 
tions of the bee and the desire to form wax into the 
plates and angles, that constitute a hexagonal cell 
with a hollow bottom? Taking it for granted, now, 
that these animals work without a preconceived 





plan, and that consequently each successive act, or 
at least every new turn and change of action, re- 
quires a new impulse of desire, for which we must 
assign an adequate cause—we can see no other way 
of solving the phenomena, except the supposition 
of Divine agency, prompting and modifying the de- 
sires of the animal, in accordance with the Divine 
plan of animated nature. Here is, we think, clearly 
““dignus vindice nodus,”—a difficulty requiring 
Divine interposition ; for the laws of nature and the 
operation of second causes appear insufficient to 
account for the phenomena of animal instinct,—to 
give a rational solution of the fact that living vol- 
untary agents do, without intelligence and without 
design, pursue a regular course of action, evincing 
high intelligence and wise design. 

If we have given the right solution, then we have 
proved that God exercises a continual, universal 
and minute superintendence over animated beings, 
prompting and directing their actions conformably 
to the course and the mode of life which he has 
ordained for them. It was therefore wisely said 
by an old writer, that ‘ God is the intelligence of 
brutes.” 


H. R. 





WHAT IS A BLUSH? 


What is a blush? “tis the crimson glow 
Of the morning’s beaming face ; 

When Aurora leads her smiling train 
To begin a glorious race. 


What is a blush? ‘tis the sunset hue 
Of the evening’s purple sky ; 

When the sun sinks down in his golden couch 
With nature’s parting sigh. 


What is a blush? ’tis the pearl’s rich tint 
When pluck’d from its ocean bed ; 

It would better deck a sea nymph’s breast 
Than adorn a queenly head. 


What is a blush? ’tis the tinge of flowers 
When gemm’d with the morning dew ; 

Or when they rival with angel smiles 
The evening’s violet hue. 


What is a blush? ’tis the heart’s rich blood 
As it bounds to the marble brow; 

When beauty lists to the words of love 
And returns the fond one’s vow. 


What is a blush? ‘tis the soul’s deep glow, 
When flushed with immortal love; 

With an eye of fire she scans the sky 
And burns for the world above. 


B. T. R. 
Berryville, Clarke Co., Va. 
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The volume before us, in a mechanical point of | 
view, is one of the prettiest books of the season, 
distinguished by the clearest type, the finest wire- 
woven paper, and the most appropriate pictorial il- | 
lustrations. The publishers and the printer have 
executed their tasks commendably. Nor is the 
young poet, whom they thus seek to honor, un- 
worthy of this homage. The contents of the pres- 
ent volume, which, we believe, comprises all of 
the writings which he chooses to acknowledge, are 
enough to prove that he possesses, in no inconsid- 
erable degree, the gifts of poetry ;—that rare art 
which confers freshness upon what is ordinary and 
familiar, and finds a tongue for every want of the 
mortal nature, and a name and image for every af- 
fection of the human heart. Mr. Street is evi- 
dently endowed with this faculty. His possessions 
have been acknowledged—his writings have met 
honorable reception at home and abroad. He has 
laid the foundations of a reputation, upon which it 
wil] be his future care to raise a structure corres- 
ponding with those hopes and expectations to which 
his past performances have given birth. It will be 
for us to show what are his characteristics, and 
what he may hope to perform hereafter by appli- 
cation and industry. 

Mr. Street is still a very young man. He is, 
besides, a lawyer, and, we believe, something of a 
politician. What he has done, therefore, has 
been done as an amateur, and has been done 
hastily. He has written from his overflowings 
rather than his depths, as is probably the case 
with all young writers; and, highly beautiful and 
spirited as are many of his poems, they are yet not 
of a kind to do full justice to his endowments. 
These must be of a gradual development ; the work 
of years; of maturing progress; when time shall 
ripen the fancy, and render the thought masculine ; 
and experience shall give the crowning harvest to 
the efforts of successful exercise. The defects of 
his published writings may be expressed in a brief 
compass, though they are not the less serious and 
hurtful for this reason. They are such defects as 
will be likely to occur in most cases of American 
Genius, which always begins too soon and is too 
soon satisfied. ‘The work of our author has been 
performed without the necessary preparation. His 
plans have not been well arranged before he has 
proceeded to build. His foundations are not al- 
ways sunk sufficiently deep for his structure, nor 
has he chosen his site always with sufficient regard 


prevailing characteristics. He has taken too little 
time to mature his conceptions, to complete and 
elaborate his schemes, and to polish and to prune 
His case is that geferally of the 
American author, who writes as he hurries forward. 
He is upon the road, and what is done must be done 
It is seed dropped along the highways. 
If it comes up and bears fruit, well ;—so much for 
an indulgent providence ;—but it is not for him who 
drops it to return and watch its progress from seed- 
The literary performances of the 
American, remind you of the hasty prayer of the 
soldier as he is rushing into battle. 
time for more, and other matters are too pressing. 
The muse of Apalachia is approached with the 
No man sets out with the 
distinct purpose of devoting himself wholly to her 
Nobody is so little of the worldling as to 
suppose that his own genius calls for any such sac- 
Society does not require it :—nay, society 
would scarcely tolerate such martyrdom. Tolive 
for the due development of one’s peculiar nature, 
only, and with an utter disregard for the fleshpots, 
would be a sort of suicide, to prevent which, we 
should deem it only proper to anticipate the danger, 
by subjecting the unhappy patient to the pradent 
restraints of Bedlam and the straight-jacket ; care- 
fully keeping him from pens and paper. 
receives her honors by stealth. 
way of aliment and tribute, is offered by hurried 
worshippers, who look timidly around them as they 
And they never dare ap- 
proach her at hours which our world assigns to 
It is at morning, or at night time, that 
they steal off to her haunts, saying their prayers 
in undertones, and in a tremor, as they go! 
are very far from speaking out boldly, any of them, 
and to the full extent of the thought and passion 
Our bard is a lawyer, whose 
briefs are first to be prepared ;—who has an argu- 
ment to make;—and when these are done, who 
pens his sonnet verv much as the boy is said to 
whistle “ for want of thought,” rather than be- 
Our Poet-Editor is in a like cate- 
He has a political article to prepare for 
He has to collect ship-news 
and report the current values upon ’Change. 
must read proof, and while he waits for it, nibbling 
the top of his goose quill for want of any better occu- 
pation, he thinks of poetry and the muse. 
he provides his offering,—ten by fourteen—sylla- 
bles and lines—a sonnet as nearly like that of Pe- 
trarch as the nature of the pause allowed him will 
admit,—and this is one of his spokes in the wheel 
We may readily imagine how 
little justice can be done to one’s native endowment, 
whatever be its character, by a mode of utterance 
such as this—a mode so little calculated to bring 


his performances. 


time to harvest. 


He has no 


greatest non chalance. 


Our muse 
What she gets, by 


approach her retreats. 


They 


which they feel. 


cause of it. 


next day’s paper. 


And thus 


of immortality. 





to his materials. In the choice of subjects, he has 
not always made them with due regard to his own 


into utterance the whole strength of the thought, 
the elaborated fullness of a struggling conception— 
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the latent and half-formed scheme which perishes 
miserably in the throes of a premature parturition. 
The pursuit of the natural propensity—the exercise 
of the natural endowment,—are just sufficiently 
permitted to conflict with the occupation, or the 
labor of necessity ; and not enough for its own due 
development, successfully, for the fame or the for- 
tune of the possessor; and the whole life is a mel- 
ancholy struggle between the secret vearnings of 
the soul and the outward necessity of complying | 
with the requisitions of a duty which is equally 
foreign to the real abilities, and irksome to the 
sensibilities of the individual. All this is unfortu- 
nate enough; but not necessary to be discussed, 
when the chance is, that the matter cannot be 
mended—when the misfortune results, confessedly, 
less from incapacity in the country, than from de- 
ficient will in the individual ;—less from ignorance 
in the class, than from the iron operation of cir- 
cumstances upon the victim. We must leave it to 
time to work the cure of this evil, and to shape 
out, for the poets who are yet to follow, a happier 
destiny. As the matter stands, the business of the 
critic is to do justice to the claims of those who 
come before him, making due allowance for imper- 
fections which spring rather from a peculiar moral 
condition of the country, and the singular intensity 
of its merely physical progress, than from any de- 
ficiency in the intellectual resources of the race. 
These are destined to result,—-if, for a moment, 
we may be permitted to vaticinate—~in develop- 
ments of the imaginative nature, on a scale quite 
as grand and original as they have ever shown 
themselves in any nation under heaven. 

The collection before us consists of numerous 
poems of unequal length. Few of them are ab- 
solutely short, and this fact is accounted for by the 
nature of Mr. Street’s most distinctive faculty. He 
isa descriptive poet. He writestothe Eye. His 
own is a vigilant one, seizing quickly on all natu- 
ral objects, and clinging with wonderful tenacity, 
to all the aspects of woodland life and nature. He 
is no epigrammatist—attempts neither conceit nor 
antithesis. He has little vehemence or passion. 
But his devotion to inanimate nature partakes of a 
passion. He make her animate. He follows her 
into all her wild recesses, and penetrates all her 
secrets. He paints her in details. His faults and 
merits lie equally in this particular. Nothing can 
be more absolutely truthful than his portraitures— 
the minute and literal exactness of his sketches. 
In this he finds his successes. It is here also that 
his chief deficiencies and faults are found. He is 
too literal, takes in too many details, and impairs 
the wholeness of his picture, its picturesque en- 
tireness, by his too numerons minutie. In other 
words, though a Poet born, he has not yet become 
an artist. He has not yet learned how to detach 





and to discriminate ; and has not yet acquired the 
courage to discard. ‘The painter’s art is so far that 


of the poet’s, that one will afford, in many respects, 
just standards forthe other. The blot which would 
disfigure the canvass of the one—-the wretched 
hovel, or the unfriendly clump of trees which ex- 
clude the vista--would equally impair the picture 
of the other. The painter gives the scene, not 
actually, as it appears in its details, but in its tout 
ensemble—not exactly as it is in the rude embrace 
vf nature, but as it should be seen under the in- 
forming direction of a happy taste. In this con- 
sists his art. She is seldom better exercised than 
when engaged in topping off the excresences of 
nature. Here lies her happiest secret. It is one 
which Mr. Street has yet tolearn. He may show 
us nature, without giving us an inventory of all 
her chattels. Who paints us a beautiful woman, 
by showing us the several cosmetics on her toilet ? 
To attain the coup d’ ail is the great object of 
Poet and Painter, and to help the reader or specta- 
tor to the enjoyment of the landscape, with the 
same single effort of vision, should be the aim of 
both. Mr. Street’s eye takes in too much. It 
does not sufficiently discriminate. 

We should greatly err, however, did we impress 
upon the reader the opinion that he is solely a 
writer of descriptive poetry. Some of his most 
elaborate performances are narrative. One of the 
best of these is “ The Frontier Inroad.” The 
subject of this poem is the destruction of the town 
of Schenectady, by the Indians, at an early period 
in the history of New York; of this event, our 
border chronicles give melancholy particulars. The 
subject, though very tragical, does not admit of the 
dramatic, or only in a very inconsiderable degree. 
Mr. Street very judiciously forbears this depart- 
ment. It is evident that his genius does not lie 
that way. Accordingly, the story which he has 
woven in with this descriptive narrative, is a very 
simple, though quite an interesting one. The pic- 
turesque of the subject is far more pliant in his 
hands; and, accordingly, there are several passa- 
ges of fine landscape painting, the details of which 
are as exquisitely brought out, as if done by one 
of the old Dutch masters. Indeed, the subject is 
one for the painter chiefly. Beyond the descrip- 
tive portions, the poet could do little with it. The 
former, seizing upon the one momént of time, 
which, embodying the most intense action, enables 
the picture to tell its own story, would take us at 
once into the midst of the conflagration ; and, bring- 
ing out the most prominent of its details, would 
show us, in the back ground, the burning village, 
the bewildered groups, darting to and fro, along 
the glistening snows, pursued by the howling sav- 
ages, while the great black masses, hanging over 
like a curtain, whose edges are touched with crim- 
son, should form a shroud-like canopy for the de- 
voted settlement. Such a subject would furnish a 
forest battle piece, worthy of old Wouvermans. 
But the very details which Mr. Street has em- 
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ployed apon this narrative, are somewhat adverse 
to the peculiar powers of the poet. Detail is al- 
ways unfriendly to poetry, even if it be of the de- 
scriptive order. ‘To be merely literal, is to be un- 
poetical. To be simply correct, is, in poetry, to be 
dull. To describe things just as they are, is to 
chronicle, merely,—to furnish a vatalogue, and not 
a picture. What the poet does is done in glimp- 
ses rather than details—by outlines ; by the distri- 
bution of lights and shadows ; by the effect of con- 
trasts and opposites ; and by happy comparisons, 
and bold personification. Mr. Street is not yet 
sufficiently practised in his art to feel the force of 
these objections. But he is rapidly preparing him- 
self todoso. The improvements in numerous 
poems in this edition—the greater finish which it 
has received at his hands—the exclusion, here and 
there, of harsh and sometimes offensive passa- 
ges,—all tend to show that he feels his amenability 
to criticism, and avails himself judiciously of its 
suggestions. It is one of Mr. Street's present 
errors that he describes rather than depicts. We 
do not object that he delights in repose rather than 
in action; the peculiar constitution of his genius 
leads him inevitably to this preference. But we 
object that he should map his landscape when he 
should portray it. He feels the force of his pic- 
ture, but his fault is, that in asking why it is that 
he feels it, he looks to the individual objects which 
are distributed through it, and undertakes to bring 
each out independently of its fellow. It isnot by any 
one of these that he is made to feel. Itis by their 
concerted and co-operative presence; and as he 
takes but a bird’s-eye glimpse of them, in the sur- 
vey of the scene, so he should attempt nothing less 
than the bird's-eye sweep which stops nowhere 
short of the dim obscure, by which the field of vision 
is confined. Still, even thus individualizing the 
constituents of his picture, he succeeds in making 
it tell; and makes a lovely landscape in the nar- 
rative where the reader would never look for one. 
It is here, indeed, when he deals with a subject 
which aims at action, that he commits another 
error. His description is sometimes out of place, 
and interferes with his action. His subordinates 
conflict with his principals. His back ground 
obtrudes itself at the expense of the groups in 
front. He forgets that he has summoned you 
to see a terrible drama, and while you are only 
eager for the one spectacle, he expends all his 
eloquence in describing the particular beauties of 
the tree under which he intends that it shall take 
place, and the exquisite little shrubbery along 
the brooklet, that winds away within a stone's 
throw of the spot. Now, this habit of mind, while 
it is clearly adverse to any hope of excellence in 
the case of dramatic or epic poet, as clearly de- 
velopes the particular department of poetry for 
which our author was designed, and in which he 


ple, would be an admirable cicerone for one in search 

of the picturesque through the interior of New 

York State. He is something of a sportsman, and 

is, we are told, though scarcely so much a Hercu- 

les in physique as Christopher North, decidedly 

ambitious of the fame of that great poet-critic in 

piscatorial and venatic exercises. He will lead 

you to the finest fishing-grounds—-show you where 

the noblest spearing may be found,—afford you les- 

sons in trout-hunting, which old Isaac would never 

quarrel with, and—-en passant, as it were,—draw 

your attention to the exquisite grouping of the hills 

around the village,——point your eye to the effect of 
silvery glimpses of the river through the opening 

foliage,——discriminate for you nice details of the 

forest growth,—show you the beautiful relation of 
tree with tree, which constitute the patriarchal and 

family groups of the ancient woods,—nor lose sight 

of the exquisite peculiarities of tint among their 
leaves which distinguish the happy transitions of 
the seasons. In matters such as these, and for 
objects such as these, the eye of our poet is at 
once truthful and felicitous. Notaclump or thicket, 
not a rock or rivulet, would he fuil to pierce aud 
penetrate, chronicling his progress duly, with the 
pleasing details of discoveries which he makes at 
every moment. Nor will you often complain, in 
consideration of the really beautiful which he af- 
furds you, that he sometimes invites your attention 
to objects which are neither picturesque nor pleas- 
ing—an error in his taste, which he owes to the 
eagerness of his curiosity. You will relish such 
a progress, with such a companion, provided you 
are in a calm, contemplative condition of mind. 
Unexcited by the press of a more powerful mood,— 
with your passions perfectly at rest—you will be 
delighted with the instructive ramble through lonely 
forests, over green meads, to the foot of shady 
mountains, and with a fine and pleasant brooklet, 
stealing away from before your eyes. That your 
companion, with his spells, should conjure up a herd 
of deer, at such a moment, leaping from close to 
close, will not lessen your obligationstohim. Nay, 
to bring you into contact with a vigorous settler of 
the frontier, engaged in the destructive work of over- 
throwing the primeval forests, will not offend you. 
These are the legitimate results of such a life as the 
Muse of Mr. Street delightstolead. But the case 
is otherwise, if, after having excited stronger de- 
sires and impulses in your mind, he attempts then 
to confine your regards, or to divert them, to any of 
these objects of rural survey. The merely pic- 
turesque will not stand the conflict with more pas- 
sionate desires. He must not ask you to look at 
tree, or brook, or landscape, however beautiful, when 
you are suffering from great anxieties. Aroused 
by the wildest passions,—with your blood in tu- 
mult—a creature of equal hope and fear, and im- 
patient of the issue which you have been led to 





may arrive at excellence. Mr. Street, for exam- 
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anticipate,—you will hardly listen to one who 
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merely appeals to your sense of the graceful and 
the sweet. You require stronger aliment ; and, if 
he but speaks of the picturesque at the moment 
when the war-whoop is ringing in your ears, with 
the prospect of an Indian fight before, you resent 
his tastes and fancies as the most shocking of im- 
pertinences. It is in this particular that our au- 
thor sometimes offends. A passage of fine de- 
scription is not only not fine when out of place, 
but absolutely offensive. We are eager for the 
struggle. We look for strife and danger, and our 
thought is upon the heroism which is to rise supe- 
rior to both. We must not be asked, just then at 
least, to turn aside and look at the quiet picture, 
away from the field of action, which the progress 
of the combat has suddenly opened upon us. Sweet 
and lovely as it may be, it has no single feature 
which appeals to the kindled passions in our souls. 
The picture and the poetry are both wasted upon 
us at such atime, which at another, and in a calmer 
mood, had rivetted all our regards, and fixed them- 
seives with indelible impressions upon every sen- 
sibility of our hearts. 

The subject of the Burning of Schenectady, is, 
in the present edition, entitled “The Frontier In- 
road.” We do not know but that the change of 
title is an improvement. We also find it denuded 
of its original opening, which is printed indepen- 
dently under the title of ** Midsummer.” As this 
little piece affords a fair specimen of our author's 
manner, in one of the most frequent styles of his 
verse, and of his general habits of description, we 
give it entire. The reader will note the frequent 
force and felicity of expression in the picture. 


“ An August day! a dreamy haze 

Films air, and mingles with the skies ; 
Sweetly the rich dark sunshine plays, 

Bronzing each object where it lies. 
Outlines are melting in the gauze 

‘That nature veils; the fitful breeze 
From the thick pine, low murmuring draws ; 

Then dies in flutterings midst the trees. 
The bee is slumbering in the thistle, 

And, now and then, a broken whistle, 
A tread.—a hum—a tap—is heard 

Through the dry leaves, in grass and bush, 
As insect, animal and bird 

Rouse, brief from their lethargie hush. 
Then, e’en these pleasant sounds would cease, 

And a dead stillness all things lock ; 

The aspen seem like sculptured rock, 

And not a tassel-thread be shaken, 

The monarch pine’s deep trance to waken, 
And nature settle prone in drowsy peace. 
The misty blue—the distant masses, 

The air in woven purple glimmering, 

The shiver transiently that passes 

Over the leaves, as though each tree 

Gave one brief sigh—the slumberous shimmering 
Of the red light—invested seem 

With some sweet charm, that soft, serene, 

Mellows the gold,—the blue,—the green, 
Into mild temper’d harmony 

And melts the sounds that intervene, 





As scarce to break the quiet ’till we deem 
Nature herself transform’d to that of fancy’s dream.” 


Now, though we have called attention to this pic- 
ture, as one pleasing and natural, we see how 
greatly it is injured by its details. To multiply 
the objects and images in a poetical picture, is not 
necessarily to increase its truthfulness, and must 
frequently impair its beauty. We have already 
adverted to this error of judgment on the part of 
our author, but feel the necessity of strenuously 
insisting upon the point, as it is one which, where 
the habit is already formed, and the taste tenaciously 
inelines, it is very difficult to overcome. The 
poet must be taught that the success of a picture 
depends rather upon the arrangement, than the 
number of the details; rather upon their variety, 
than their frequency ; and a few pregnant and ex- 
pressive epithets will do more than a thousand 
mere constituents. He must learn to seize only 
upon the prominent objects in his view, group these 
together in positive relationship, and leave the 
minor attributes of the scene to be supplied by the 
imagination of the spectator, which it is the chief 
business of his art to provoke into activity. To 
leave nothing to the spectator, or the reader’s fan- 
cy, is only to deprive them of all motive to sym- 
pathy, and thus to forfeit the only means by which 
to secure their interest in the subject which you 
put before them. But we had another object in 
calling the attention of the reader to this descrip- 
tion. Itis very much altered from the draught in 
preceding editions. In the original it appeared as 
follows : 


“ An August day,—a dreamy haze 
Films air, and mingles with the skies ; 
Sweetly the rich dark sunshine plays, 
Bronzing each object where it lies, 
Till stream and tree and rocky pyre 
Seem lit with streaks of dusky fire. 
Outlines are melted in the gauze 
That Nature veils; the fitful breeze, 
From the thick pine low murmuring draws ; 
And that light Comns of the trees, 
The aspen, as the baliny rover 
Creeps by, with mirth is quivering over ; 
The bee is slumbering in the thistle, 
And, now and then, a broken whistle, 
A tread—a hum—a tap—is heard 
Through the dry leaves, in grass and tree, 
As insect, animal and bird 
Rouse, briefly from their lethargy : 
Then, e’en these pleasant sounds would cease, 
And a dead stillness all things lock, 
The aspen seem like seulptur’d rock, 
And not a tassel-thread be shaken, 
The parent-pine’s deep trance to waken, 
And Nature settle prone in drowsy peace.” 


We are clearly of opinion that the first reading 
was the best, and that the later alterations of our 
author, afford no improvement. We find the latter 
quotation much the most musical, and even more 
felicitous in its combinations. ‘The wholeness of 
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thought and sentiment, to which all details are 
meant to administer, seems to us much more cer- 
tain and happy in this, than in the preceding ex- 
tract. Let the reader examine both. 

The burning of Schenectady is a well known 
fact in the early history of the country. It is one 
of a thousand such histories, of midnight conflict 
with the Indian, in which we fail to discover any 
of those peculiar characteristics which might tempt 
the poet to risk himself on a somewhat hackneyed 
subject,—particularly with the ‘ Gertrude” of 
Campbell before his eyes. We do not see that our 
author has done much with the history. He has 
given us some bold pictures, and the events are 
sometimes made impressive by the adjuncts,——by 
the clever distribution of light and shade,—by the 
use of contrasts happily disposed, and by descrip- 
tions of the scenery in winter, which, by the way, 
are wrought picturesquely, and form some of the 
most successful passages. With the historical de- 
tails, our author has interwoven a tale of love, 
made after the approved fashions, and of melan- 
choly issue. It is one defect of the story, that the 
uses of hero and heroine, are not of a kind to in- 
terest us very deeply in their fate. Narrators, 
who aim at the reputation of a man like Scott, will 
do well to remember, that, even superior to the in- 
terest exerted by his battles—we are speaking now 
of his poems,--was that which he made us take 
in his chief person,—his James Fitz James,—his 
Marmion,—his Roderick Dhu,—his Bruce, ete.,— 
an interest naturally arising from the work which 
he gave them to perform. They grew conspicu- 
ous to our eyes and all the rest was subordinate in 
the picture. We knew them by their actions, ra- 
ther than by the author’s words, and in due pro- 
portion as we became excited by the action, we 
became devoted to the chief persons with whom it 
was identified. These, brought cut prominently 
from the beginning, and all things made subordi- 
nate to their development, the reader was carried 
forward, unwittingly, until he became an absolute 
partisan of the hero. This was Homer's secret, 
as it was Scott’s and Byron's, and that of all wri- 
ters, who attempt such performances successfully. 

But let us give some samples from our author's 
narrative. Here is a passage, unique, elaborate, 
and in very good style: 


“ Within a hut of logs,—around 
Its hearth, the hunters group together : 
They hear the madden’d tempests sound—- 
They mark the frost the casement feather— 
The crackling fire casts glances red, 
Upon the rafters cross’ o’erhead ; 
On huge moose-ant!ers, ruddy shines ; 
Chequers the garmenis from their lines, 
Bathes paw of bear, and panther’s tusk, 
Otter’s, and heaver’s glossy hides, 
And water-rat’s brown skin of musk, 


Are group’d the rifles slim and tall ; 
The hounds are crouching by the blaze, 
Slow winking in their dozing gaze, 
The blister’d drops of sap exude, 

In shrill hiss, from the steaming wood ; 
Within, the genial ruby light, 

Without, the black, cold, stormy night, 
Contrasting, kindle in the breast, 
Feelings of comfort and of rest.” 


This is spirited and life-like. The close is some- 
what prosaic, but is otherwise unobjectionable, 
The revel, in the guardian-room, is in a like vein, 
and the picture is full of animation. 


“ Circling a table, flagon-strew’d, 
The soldiers sit in jocund mood. 
Around the fort the tempest howls, 
Thick, solid-seeming darkness scow|ls,— 
But what reck they? With song and shout 
Merrily speeds the festive scene ; 
Loud laughter greets the tawny scout 
As starting, when, more shrill and keen, 
Swells on the ear the furious gale, 
He mutters of the morning’s trail. 
One, the most reckless of the band, 
Viewing the scout with scornful eyes, 
Fierce smites the table with his hand, 
And swinging high his goblet, cries— 
‘ Fill, comrades, fill, the wine is bright, 
We'll drink the soldier’s life, to night! 
Sing, comrades, sing, the wind shall be 
The chorus to ovr harmony ! 
This talk forbear, no trails we fear! 
Thy boding’s nought—no foe is near! 
A guardian kind is winter old! 
He rears his Larriers, white and cold, 
His frozen forests in the track 
Between us and fierce Frontenac. 
Hark to the blast, how wild his sweep, 
He shouts his chorus strong and deep ; 
How beats the snow! we envy not 
This bitter night, the sentry’s lot. 
Our comrades at the gates must feel 
The driving sleet, like points of steel ! 
Fill, and let thanks to fortune flow, 
For wine and fire, not blast and snow ; 
Fill, ’till the brim is gleaming bright, 
We'll drink the soldier's life to-night.’ ” 


The more agreeable adjuration, to enjoy the crea- 
ture comforts within, raiher than encounter the 
creature disquiets to which the ominous warnings 
of the scout would counsel them, finds ready recog- 
nition. Confident in the barriers which the storms 
of winter have raised between themselves and 
their French and Indian enemies, they give them- 
selves up to the pleasures of the night. But even 
while they dance and shout, their faithless sentries 
have deserted their posts to join their brethren in 
the guard-room. They have formed, in their places, 
men of snow, to whom they have yielded their sta- 
tions at the gates: 

“ As loudly rings the bridal cheer, 


One whispers in the other’s ear, 
‘Sure, comrade, this is better fate 





Hung round the cabin’s bulging sides, 
While in the corners of each wall 


Than holding musket at the gate ! 
Let the frost sting—the wind rush by, 
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Our shapes of snow can both defy : 
Our Captain, trust me, comes not forth, 
To face this blustering of the north; 
And in the gloom, no eye can tell 
Image of snow from sentinel !’” 


But the hostile Indians make the discovery, and 
in smiting the unconscious snow-piles, they feel 
the way tothe interior of the fortress. The inci- 
dent is picturesquely given. 


“ Forth from the howling forests, slow, 
Stemming the fury of the blast, 

Dark throngs are striving through the snow, 
They reach the palisade at last. 

Each knife is bared, each musket grasp’d, 

For strength renewed the breath is gasp’d— 

Amidst its drifts, the gate, wide spread, 

Seems to invite the entering tread— 

*‘On—ha! a sentry here!’ but no!— 

The hatchet sinks in forms of snow; 

Quick, through the passage rush the band; 

Lonely and trackless are the streets, 
Block’d with deep banks—no light, no sound, 
Within the dwellings group’d around. 

The wind about each corner beats, 

Whirling the drifts in blinding sheets : 

Montigni leads--a light breaks near— 

The hunters bending o'er their cheer ! 

Another streaks with bronze a pine— 

Fast slumbering trader, it is thine! 

Mantet draws near the fort— within 

Loud swells the reckless wassail din! 

La Moyne beside a window stoops 

Merrily step the dancing groups ! 

*T ill round each roof-tree is the foe, 

With weapons ready for the blow.” 


The line that we have italicised impaires the 
passage. It is introduced simply for the rhyme. 
It has no other use, and adds nothing to the force 
of the picture; but the objection is a small one. 
We proceed with the narrative. Suddenly, the 
war whoop mingles in with the revels of the guard- 
room, 


“ More fierce, more terrible, 
Than the wild tempest’s wildest swell !” 


The massacre follows, and is marked by lively 
and numerous details, in which the horrible rises 
above the terrible, and we are suffered to behold 
more of the revolting than the sublime—the usual 
error of taste in youthful writers. The fierce 
courage and constancy of one of the settlers, in the 
defence of his wigwam, alone, and against the 
whole force of the enemy, is afforded in a passage 
that deserves selection. 


“ Shrill peal the whoops aronnd his walls, 
But at each shot a foeman falls ; 

Pours from without the leaden rain, 

He hurls the death-ball back again : 

From loop to loop he quickly bounds, 
Quickly his fatal musket sounds ; 

In the fierce fire-flood's lurid glow, 
Reddening, all round, like blood, the snow, 





The grim and threatening looks he sees, 

Of his wild, baffled enemies ; 

Some at the loops, aim fruitless ball ; 

Some shake the door bolts but to fall; 

He marks their gestures, wild with rage, 

But still his shots the contest wage: 

Thus on he strives—the smoke clouds fill 

Each stifling room—he struggles still: 

Ha! is yon door ajar! he flies-- 

A shriek—his wife beside him dies !— 

With maddened strength he dashes back 

An entering savage, on his track : 

Again his bullets smite his foes, 

Again the door defies their blows— 

He starts—is that his daughter speeding, 
Bearing his infant? Back! But vain— 
He hears a sudden ery of pain-- 

Down dash’d, his mangled child is bleeding ; 

Yet, dauntless, he the fight prolongs, 

’Till spent with toil, the baffled throngs, 
As the foil’d panther slow withdraws, 


Growling, from oft repeated leaps, 
Leave him— 


With fame that still tradition keeps—- 
A conqueror at his household hearth.” 


The fragment of a line which we omit only en- 
feebles the passage. 

These extracts will afford a tolerable idea of our 
author’s powers in narrative. But narrative is not 
his forte. For that matter, we are constrained to 
say that he is not even a contemplative poet. His 
genius lies almost wholly in the descriptive. He 
seldom rises, as Wordsworth and Bryant do con- 
stantly, to the consideration of moral suggestions 
growing out of the objects of their survey. He 
evolves no novel philosophies from his converse 
with the tree and flower. He paints them, but does 
not look into their secrets. His oaks bear within 
their hollows no voices from Dodona. They shrine 
no oracles. They are simply oaks, and fine ones 
too, and bear a generous and ample fruitage. If 
Mr. Street is thus limited in his range, he is yet the 
master of it wholly. His delineations are as close 
and correct as if nature had employed him as her 
home secretary. And we must do our author jus- 
tice to say, that, in his preface, he disclaims any ob- 
ject but the descriptive. He tells us that history is 
intended to be subordinate to his descriptions, and 
we must not quarrel with him for not having suc- 
ceeded in that which he did not attempt. But we 
are not to suffer him to subject the superior to the 
inferior exactions of art. We must not suffer him 
to give precedence to the inanimate over the animate 
nature—to say that the actions and the passions of 
man, the noblest of God's creations upon earth, shall 
be made tributary to the things and objects which 
have been given for his control and use. It is at 
the peril of the poet that he attempts to reverse 
this decree and destiny. The reader will lose sight 
of the description in the action. He will turn from 
the painter of the groves to him «* the passions, 
and demand why a preference, so andue, has been 
given the one over the other, in his treatment of 
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the subject ; and the danger is, that even the real 
merits of the descriptive portions of his work will 
be lost sight of, in the impatience of the reader at 
their improper preponderance over the nobler topics 
which the poet has thus presumed to place in such 


have already said, nothing will sooner provoke the 
spectator to anger than, when, with a mind roused 
to the contemplation of great actions, he is required 
to turn aside to the survey of any objects, however 
attractive at another period, which do not contribute 
to the satisfaction of his present emotions. 

We turn now to another class of Mr. Street’s 
writings. The poem called “ Angling” is pleas- 
antly descriptive, neither too vague, nor too tedi- 
ously minute. It affords us a complete and lively 
picture. 


“ ANGLING. 


“ The south wind is breathing most sweetly to-day, 
The sunshine is veil’d ina mantle of gray, 

The Spring rains are past, and the streams leap along, 
Not brimming nor shrunken, with sparkle and song ; 
*Tis the month lov’d by anglers—’tis beautiful June !— 
Away then, away then, to bright Callikoon ! 


“A narrow, wild path through the forest is here, 
With light tiny hoof-prints, the trail of the deer! 
Beside and above us, what splendor of green! 

The eye can scarce pierce the dense branches between. 
How lightly this moss-hillock yields to the foot ! 
How gnarl’d is yon bough, ard how twisted that root! 
What white and pink clusters the laurel hangs out, 
The air one deep hum from the bees al! about! 

The chesnut—'tis gala day with her—behold 

Her leaves nearly cover’d with plumage of gold! 
Whilst thick in the depths of the coverts below, 

The blackberry blossoms are scatter’d like snow. 
High up, the brown thresher is tuning her lay, 

The red crested woodpecker hammers away, 

The caw of the crow echoes hoarse from the tops, 
The horn of the locust swells shrilly and stops, 
While knots of bright butterflies flutter around, 

And seeks the strip’d squirrel his cave in the ground. 


“« We break from the tree-groups ; a glade deep with grass; 
The white clover’s breath loads the sense as we pass, 
A sparkle—a streak—a broad glitter is seen 

The bright Callikoon through its thickets of green! 
We rush to the banks—its sweet music we hear, 

Its gush, dash and gurgle, all blent to the ear, 

Nor shadows are drawn by the cloud-cover’d sun, 
We plunge in the chrystal, our sport is begun. 

Our line where that ripple shoots onward, we throw, 
It sweeps to the foam-spangled edily below, 

A tremor—a pull—the trout upward is thrown, 

He swings to our basket—the prize is our own. 

We pass the still shadows—a plunge at our side— 
The dive of the muskrat, its terror to hide. 

A clamor is heard, spots are darting from sight— 
The duck with her brood speeding on in affright. 

A rush—the quick water-snipe cleaving the air— 

We pass the still shallows—our prey is not there. 


«“ But here, where the trunk stretches half o’er the brook, 
And slumbers the pool in a leaf-shadow'd nook, 


Throw stilly—if greater the sound meets his ear 

Than the burst of a bubble, you strike him with fear: 
How cautious his touch of the death-hiding bait, 

The rod now is trembling; wait! patiently wait! 

A pull—raise your line, yet most gently—’twill bring 
The credulous victim more sure to his spring, 

A jerk, and the angle is bent to its length, 

Play the line from the reel or ‘twill break with his strength! 
He darts round in foam, but his vigor is past, 

Draw steadily to you—you’ll have him at last ! 

Raise up, but beware that strong struggle and gasp, 

And the noble snar'd creature is filling your grasp. 

How bright with the water-gloss glitters the pride 

Of his brown clouded back, red and gold-spotted side ! 
But we leave the ’reft scene of the dead monarch’s reign 
Like a despot that moves on to triumph again. 


“The voice of the rapid now burthens the air, 
Approach, for our prey’s crowded city is there ! 

Here whirlpools, there eddies, here stillness, there foam, 
We ply well our efforts—no farther we roam. 

Our baskets we fill, but our muscles are tired, 

And a shade in the sky tells that day has expired; 
The robin has chaunted his vespers and flown ; 

The frog from the creek has commenc’d his trombone ; 
The spider has ceas’d his slight furrow to show ; 

The brown sprawling shrimp seeks the pebbles below ; 
The bank then we clamber, our home-path resume, 
The torch-bearing fire-fly to lighten the gloom, 

And dreams of our sleep-fetter'd pillow restore 

Our day-sport, distorted but pleasing, once more.” 


It is in the purely discriptive verse of this vol- 
ume,—and we must add, that of such are the greater 
number of its pages—that we find the happiest 
specimens of our author’s genius. We note numer- 
ous pictures which are equally true to nature and — 
to poetry. Nice bits of scenery occur on frequent 
pages—glimpses of wood and water,—rude moun- 
tain and cultivated valley—slips of prospect such 
as a painter’s eye would seize upon and fasten in 
autumnal tints apon the intelligible canvass. Occa- 
sionally, too, our author moralizes well upon the 
things which he describes, with a pure spirit, and 
that gentle solemnity which soothes and satisfies, 
without chilling or oppressing the heart. If there 
be one fault or defect more than another, that strikes 
us on the perusal of this volume, it is the vague- 
ness of topic in which he indulges whenever he 
resolves upon a moral essay. At such times and 
with such themes, he is as wandering and discur- 
sive, as, when his subjects are purely descriptive, 
he is close and concentrative. The contradiction 
is a curious one. Let the reader, for example, 
compare the poem called “* Nature,” the first in this 
collection, with the descriptive poem entitled the 
“Mill,” at page 137. Neither of these pieces 
pleases us entirely—the latter, indeed, not at all,— 
while the former is chiefly attractive from the fre- 
quent episodes of a picturesque and descriptive 
sort, which the author employs simply to illustrate 
the moral topic upon which he has chosen to di- 
late. He is by no means a metaphysical writer, 





Where eddies are dimpling and circling away, 
Steal gently, for here lies the king of our prey. 





and in his treatment of a subject so comprehensive 
as that of “ Nature,” he has aimed at no very am- 
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bitious objects. ‘The poem—except in the frequent 
episodes, some of which are very delicate and 
beautiful, and in which he describes the more 
prominent peculiarities of the scenery in England, 
Italy, Egypt, Africa and America—seems in the 
last degree, wandering and purposeless. Our au- 
thor, in this poem, seems to avoid that of which 
the poet should always be most tenacious, and in- 
stead of being fixed and steady in the pursuit of his 
object, to have had no definite aim. A considerable 
portion of the strain is given up to vain musings, now 
of earth and sin, of heaven and the angels, of the 
progress of centuries and of error along with them, 
and of the hopes and philosophies which may be 
taught by the study and contemplation of nature. 
Nature thus exercised and employed, is made to 
cover all things and thoughts, and objects and de- 
sires, which the mind of man may compass in his 
mortal life. The subject involves too many sub- 
_jects, and, as it fails to fix the thoughts of the poet, 
will scarcely command the attention of his reader. 
See, from the very first passage, in what difficul- 
ties our author involves himself. 


“ Nature—faint emblem of Omnipotence— 

Shap’d by His hand—the shadow of His light, 

The veil in which He wraps His majesty, 

And through whose mantling folds He deigns to show, 
Of His mysterious, awful artributes 

And dazzling splendors, all man’s feeble thought 

Can grasp uncrush’d, or vision bear unquench’d— 

She is the shrine of these, my offering songs.” 


Now, what could any poet do with a proposition 
thus stated !—and accordingly, our author begins 


to wander the moment he starts. It is a theme 
quite too ambitiously chosen. The probability is, 
that it was intended as a sort of preface to the col- 
lection, which is distinguished by the preponderance 
of materials drawn from external nature; and had 
Mr. Street qualified the subject by some such de- 
signation, and confined himself to the single topic 
with which he set out, the production would have 
been successful, harmonious, having a purpose, 
shown by progressive suggestions, and conducting 
to one end. Bryant begins one of his poems, with 
some such object, properly thus— 


“Thou who would’st see the lovely and the wild, 
Mingled in harmony on Nature’s face, 
Ascend our rocky mountains.” 


Here the subject is stated, simply, without circum- 
locution and without dilation; and both the poet, 
and he whom he conducts, know what they are 
after. Again, the opening of the celebrated poem, 
“ Thanatopsis”— 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 


Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language,” etc. 


And, in the “ Inscription for a Wood”— 





‘“* Stranger, etc. * * * 


* * * Enter this wild wood 
And view the haunts of Nature.” 


The “ Thanatopsis” is a moral disquisition——an 
eloquent exhortation upon the nature of life and 
immortality. The subject necessarily admits of 
much discursiveness, but the adherence of the 
author, to its most prominent topic, is singularly 
marked and rigid. In the other pieces, the topics 
are fixed and limited, and the first lines form texts, 
as it were, by which the thoughts are fettered to 
the one theme, and, if they move at all, commonly 
move in the prescribed direction. Now, wanting 
in some such self-imposed limit and restraint, Mr. 
Street passes from speculation to soliloguy—from 
description to contemplation—from the elements to 
the angels—-from God to man——and all this in the 
compass of two pages. It follows, as matter of 
course, that no one of these topics can be discussed 
with even tolerable fairness--that the description 
and declaration must be vague-—and, moreover, 
that, in the constant transition of the theme, the 
mind of the reader must suffer from continual wea- 
riness. This would be the case with this produc- 
tion, but for an occasional line of great sweetness or 
descriptive beauty, and but for the incorporation, as 
episodes in the poem, of some smaller pieces which, 
in the earlier editions, were put forth separately. 
Among these portions, the description of the day 
in June, is very happy, nor is that less so which 
describes the closing of the year. But, though 
these discriptions gratify the reader as he proceeds, 
they cannot do away with the objections to the 
general plan of the production. 

Turn we now to “ The Mill”—-that in which, ac- 
cording to our notion, the very adherence to details 
destroys the effect of the poem. Doubtless, the 
details are all true,—-but they cease to be descrip- 
tive—since a catalogue will never answer the pur- 
pose of a picture. 


‘“« Beside the narrow road that, winding, leads 

From the broad arch’d highway, the humble mill 
Rears its red-gabled front. The forest round 

Has fallen beneath the axe, to shape the nook 

For the sharp-pointed roof, and wood-built dam 
Bridling the swampy streamlet to a pond, 

Scattered with dead, jagg’d trees and splinter’d stumps 
And floating logs, round which the frothy scum 

And drooping weeds are gathered. Stagnanf, still, 
And gloomy seems the wide spread sheet, what time 
The sliding gate is lower’d; the slimy flume 
Looks dark ; the waters trickle o’er the dam 

Or gush from some wide fissure; and the mill 

Is left to deepest silence. But when morn, 
Bringing the daily task, uplifts the gate, 

The scene like magic changes; the smooth pond 
Breaks into slanting lines ; the scum whirls round ; 
The rough, black logs sail, jostling. and the weeds 
Stream in the dancing ripples: through the flume 
The waters rush in foam, the dusky wheel 

Whirls its huge circle, as the dashing flood 

Leaps on its brackets ; grate and hum succeed 
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Throughout the structure, till the daylight dies. 
We enter in,” etc. 


This is enough to illustrate our objections. It 
does not alter the case nor lessen these objections 


to show that the author has a moral, contained in| 
some half dozen lines at the close, to the effect | 


that, however rude and familiar, “this picture of 
The Mill”— 


“ Industry 
Hews its own place amidst this crowded world, 
And standing in its humble path, sheds round 
Life, comfort by its presence.” 


The moral is one thing, the poetry another. A 
mill may be rendered quite as pleasing in verse, as 
we sometimes find it in a picture, and it does not 
need for this that it should be abandoned or in 
activity. It is in the art in both cases, by which 
its adjuncts and images are grouped—the merely 
offensive detached and discarded—the more agree- 
able disposed to attract the eye, and all so arrayed, 
with equal truth and felicity, as to contribute to the 
perfect wholeness of the main object on which it is in- 
tended that the eye shal! repose. The object is to 
please, and this is not done by the mere enumeration 
of the features, or in the obtrusion of such as, under 
no circumstances, can afford satisfaction. The de- 
scriptive poet must assert the privileges of the 
landscape painter, who if a dead tree obstructs his 
view of the vista or the cottage, casts it down, as 
if it had never been; and where the heights look 
bald and cold, dresses them up with grove or shrub- 
bery, on which he contrives that an evening sun 
shall fling its most purple flushes. 

We have lingered over Mr. Street’s writings, 
because we take an interest in his muse. She is 
American always, and individual, whenever he is 
willing that she should have her way. He too 
frequently forces her into foreign traces, yoking her 
to the cars of other poets whom he in no manner 
resembles. His chief merit lies in his descriptive 
passages, but he should remember not to be wholly 
descriptive. At all events, he must not merely 
accumulate the materials of the scene, but must 
study how to group them in proper dependency and 
relation. If the poet, describing his heroine, would 


let you see in what her peculiar beauties consist, he 


does not content himself with telling you that she 
has blue eyes, insisting with old Isaac, in the Du- 


enna, that they are two in number—-that she has 


rosy lips, and a furehead of the purest snow. He 
goes farther, and by showing how these several 


features act upon each other, and by themselves— 


how the soul declares itself in the eye, and the in- 


tellect in the brow, and the affections in the gentle 
and half-subdued quiver of the lip—he contrives to 


render moral his portrait, and to endow it, by certain 
other under touches, with a happy individuality. 


The painter of subordinate nature must do the 
He must endow his locality not only with 


same. 








the objects and essentials which may make it beau- 
tiful, but with the relationship of object with object, 
by which the beauty steals either imperceptibly, 
and by degrees upon the beholder, or strikes him, 
boldly, impressively, irresistibly, at the first glance 
of theeye. Itis in the exquisite finish of his works 
that the poet of nature—(so called, but with doubt- 
ful propriety—for the poet of passion, and the moral 
world, is quite as much so, as is he who describes 
leaves, trees, and flowers)—acquires his chief claim 
upon our regards. His department is more hum- 
ble than that of the genius who attempts the delin- 
eation of human passions and affections—he does 
not aim at the higher, the creative and the endow- 
ing excellencies of the muse. It is by his severe 
truthfulness, in the exquisite fastidiousness of his 
tastes, the nicety of his tact, the delicacy of his 
fancy——that he is to assert his pretension. If he 
fails, he has not the satisfaction of knowing that 
his attempts are somewhat consecrated by their 
audacity—that he has at least endeavored with the 
soul of the highest ambition, though he has failed 
of its complete rewards and final conquests. 

We may be thought to insist too strenuously on 
our objections, but Mr. Street has been so much 
praised for the correetness of his descriptions of 
nature, that he seems to have been misled into the 
grievous error of confounding mere truthfulness 
with poetry. Poetry is a something more than 
truth. It is truth with wings. It is the real, in the 
atmosphere of the spiritual—the absolute shrined in 
the possible—thought, as it appears through the 
fresh and purpling medium of youth, and hope, and 
the things that we behold, with a due regard to the 
fact that they lie in the embrace of elements from 
which, at the proper moment, they receive tints and 
colors, which commend them to the fondest regards 
of fancy and imagination. ‘To describe nature 
truly, is to describe her felicitously. In this per- 
formance our author is, at times, singularly suc- 
cessful. But he is good for something more than 
this. He can bring down the spirit to make glo- 
rious the spot, which nature makes simply sweet 
or beautiful. He must make his tree, and rock, 
and forest, and fountain, the habitation for a soul. 
Let him attempt the contemplative and moral. 
These are the sisters of the merely natural. They 
may be won by the descriptive poet. They will 
come to his succor, if he calls for them. We would 
commend to Mr. Street the study of man as well 
as nature; and to begin this study we counsel him 
to a course of the old dramatists. Chaucer and 
Milton,—to say nothing of Shakspeare, whom, of 
course, he studies—-will help greatly to correct his 
present undue devotion at the one altar. If he 
reads Thompson, let him take the first Canto of 
“The Castle of Indolence” in preference to the 
** Seasons :"’——it is worth a dozen of them,—and as 
his imagination dilates with that of the fervent old 
masters of English sense, feeling and passion, he 
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will discover new resources in himself, in the de- 
velopment of which he will find a more grateful, and, 
we boldly assert, a more successful employment for 
his muse than that in which she now engages. His 
knowledge of external nature will then become hap- 
pily tributary to more imposing and much more 
legitimate designs, and instead of crowding his book 
with mute pictures, they will form themselves in the 
back-ground where they should be, more pleasing to 
the mind, and more likely to attract than now, when 
they cover all the canvass. It is but fair to say, that 
none of the specimens quoted of Mr. Street’s verse, 
are quite equal to many of the pieces contained in 
this collection. We had marked for publication 
the poem called “ Onneko,” a very rich and ener- 
getic strain of verse—* The Calicoon in Autumn”— 
a warm, delightful descriptive sketch—** The Min- 
isink”’—a similar performance. In ‘* White Lake,” 
“ An American Spring,” “ The Lost Hunter,” “A 
Forest Walk,” and several others, in which the 
descriptive portions rather too much prevail, there 
is yet a good infusion of traits and touches, such as 
are happily employed, by means of sentiment and 
fancy, to lift the merely natural into the picturesque 
and moral. But our limits forbid that we should 
give more than a single specimen from a volume, 
which, full of genuine poetry, is yet, from the ar- 
rangement, the choice of subject, the lack of artis- 
tical experience, and other causes, not likely to 
command that attention which its merits properly 
deserve. Inthe verses which follow, the reader 


will have a correct idea of the better style of our 
author’s muse. Here, ona native theme, she shows 


herself equally true, bold, and graceful. The verse 
is felicitous and forcible, the images well chosen, 


and the descriptive portions are properly subdued 
to the wants of the subject. 


“THE SETTLER. 


“His echoing axe the Settler swung, 
Amid the sea-like solitude, 

And rushing, thundering, down were flung, 
The Titans of the wood; 

Loud shriek’d the eagle as he dash’d 

From out his mossy nest, which crash’d 
With its supporting bough, 

And the first sunlight, leaping, flash’d 
On the wolf's haunt below. 


“* Rude was the garb, and strong the frame 
Of him who plied his ceaseless toil : 

To form that garb, the wild-wood game 
Contributed their spoil ; 

The soul that warm’d that frame, disdain’d 

The tinsel, gaud, and glare, that reign’d 
Where men their crowds collect ; 





The simple fur, untrimm’d, unstain’d, 
This forest tamer deck’d. 


“The paths which wound ’mid gorgeous trees, 
The streams whose bright lips kiss’d their flowers, 
The winds that swell’d their harmonies 
Through those sun-hiding bowers, 
The temple vast—the green arcade, 
The nestling vale—the grassy glade, 
Dark cave and swampy lair; 
These scenes and sounds majestic, made 
His world, his pleasure, there. 


“His roof adorn’d a pleasant spot, 
’Mid the black logs green glow’d the grain, 
And herbs and plants the woods knew not, 
Throve in the sun and rain. 
The smoke-wreath curling o’er the dell, 
The low—the bleat—the tinkling bell, 
All made a landscape strange, 
Which was the living chronicle 
Of deeds that wrought the change. 


“ The violet sprung at Spring’s first tinge, 
The rose of Summer spread its glow, 

The maize hung on its Autumn fringe, 
Rude Winter brought his snow ; 

And still the settler labored there, 

His shout and whistle woke the air, 
As cheerily he plied 

His garden spade, or drove his share 
Along the hillock’s side. 


‘“‘He mark’d the fire-storm’s blazing flood 
Roaring and crackling on its path, 

And scorching earth, and melting wood, 
Beneath its greedy wrath ; 

He mark’d the rapid whirlwind shoot, 

Trampling the pine tree with its foot, 
And darkening thick the day, 

With streaming bough and sever’d root, 
Hurl’d whizzing on its way. 


“ His gaunt hound yell’d, his rifle flash’d, 
The grim bear hush’d its savage growl, 
In blood and foam the panther gnash’d 
lis fangs, with dying how] ; 
The fleet deer ceas’d its flying bound, 
Its snarling wolf foe bit the ground, 
And with its moaning cry, 
The beaver sank beneath the wound, 
Its pond-built Venice by. 


“ Humble the lot, yet his the race, 
When Liberty sent forth the cry, 
Who throng’d in conflicts deadliest place, 
To fight—to bleed—to die ; 
Who cumber’d Bunker’s height of red, 
By hope, through weary years were led, 
And witness’d Yorktown’s sun 
Blaze on a Nation’s banner spread, 
A Nation’s freedom won !” 
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Upon a high and frowning cliff, along whose base 
the tide 

Of rugged Mississippi rolls, in sullen, silent pride, 

A brave old oak defies the storm, all naked, black, 
and bare, 

Spreading its crooked, leafless limbs, far o’er the 
waters there. 

And mournful is the story told of that old forest 
Tree, 

When, Lord of the broad rushing stream, the In- 
dian was as free; 

And on its wave in light canoe, and on the verdant 
sod, 

The rude and simple forest child worshipped his 
Father, God. 


A war-like tribe along that cliff their village homes 
had made, ’ 

And often there the battle-cry rang over hill and 
glade; 

Tho’ never had come foeman’s yell around that 
old hill yet, 

That was not by those warriors bold with fierce de- 
fiance met. 

Old Tish-she-mingo—name of fear! what foe had 
ever heard 

This war-cry through the forest ring and trembled 
not and feared ? 

King of his race, the mighty chief a thousand war- 
riors led, 

Nor one of that brave tribe was there whose blade 
was dyed more red. 

Wise as a serpent, willingly all bowed to his com- 
mand, 

So fierce in wrath, no power could stay the ven- 
geance of his hand. 

Seldom he mingled with his tribe, save in the coun- 
cil, where, 

Sullen and proud, he seemed to stand—the lion in 
his lair! 

And bold, indeed, was he who dared to cross the 
haaghty chief, 

For who had felt his war-club’s blow, and fallen not 
beneath ? 

Nor questioned they his boundless sway, for well 
the warriors knew 


He was the terror of their foes—they loved, but 


feared him, too. 


Yet, fierce as was his darkest mood, one was there 


who could brook 


The terrors of his angry glance, the lightening of 


look : : 


And ever with a kindly eye he gazed upon his child, 


— 


As the dark water brightens ‘neath the Morning’s 
early ray, 

So could her smile illume his brow and chase its 
gloom away. 


Three sons has Tish-she-mingo seen in one brave 

battle fall : 

Sad conflict then—tho’ victor he—yet has he lost 

his all. 

For save his child, his blood runs in no heart of all 

his bands, 

And all alone, a branchless tree, the aged warrior 

stands! 

But, sad at heart, he still delights upon his child to 
gaze, 

And smiles the dark chief when her head upon his 
breast she lays: 

Tho’ all the while he ponders o’er the vengeance 
sure and dread, 

That on Ke-pas-set’s tribe shall fall, who laid his 
brave sons dead. 

Ke-pas-set--bloody chief! who thrice had fled be- 
fore his ery, 

And ever ’scaped his vengeful steel, afraid to stand 
and die! 

Ke-pas-set—hated dog! whose name, even when 
the children hear, 

They tremble at the fearful sound with more than 
childish fear ! 

Nor long shall vengeance sleep, for soon the war- 
path shall be pressed 

By Tish-she-mingo’s warriors’ feet, his bravest and 
his best. 

Ere seven suns shall rise again, ere seven suns 
shall set, 

Will the eager braves of two proud tribes in fierce 
strife have met. 


The Braves have gone upon the path—how many 

will return ? 

Who of those laughing Indian wives will soon be 
made to mourn ¢ 

Alone, beneath the spreading oak, young O-tah-he- 
tah stands, 

Her dark eye o'er the water gleams, wild-flowers 
are in her bands; 

And ever @s-shd vainly tries a garland fair to 
wreathe, 

She listens for the plashing oar of her young chief 
beneath. 

Who is that chief the fair young girl impatiently 
waits to see? 

Where stands his lodge? What are his deeds? 
Chief of what tribe is het 

Ah! many a time the maiden thus unto herself had 
spoke, 

Since first that lithe and graceful form upon her 
vision broke ; 


Young O-tah-he-tah—— Bud of Spring”-—* Flower | But yet, whene’er she asked his name, lowered his 
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Until the timid girl would wish she had not eared 
to know. 

And why should O-tah-he-tah care from whence 
her lover came, 

Since her heart whispered he was dear, whatever 
was his name? 

How could she e’er forget the day her childish 
fancy led 

Her hand to pluck a flower that hung o’er the River’s 
bed, 

And the frail limb that she had grasped from the 
moist soil was loosed, 

And the wild waters o’er her form in fearful dark- 
ness closed ! 

No more had Tish-she-mingo smiled upon that 
daughter dear, 

Had not a youth, with vigorous arm and a bold heart, 
been near. 

Swiftly he plunged beneath the wave, nor strug- 
gled there in vain—— 

The “ Forest Flower” upon the bank unharmed 
was laid again! 

And as her dark eyes opened there upon that youth- 
ful form, 

And as she heard the words he spoke in accents 
kind and warm, 

Ah! who would not have felt the thrill that her soft 
bosom moved ? 

He gave her life again—but oh! much more than 
life—he loved! 


Now, all intent to hear his oar, she listens silently, 

Her heart quick fluttering all the while beneath the 
old Oak Tree. 

He promised to be with her there, when the bright 
moon once more 

Should rear her silver horns above the tall trees on 
the shore : 

The Moon is up, but where*is he, her only light 
that brings? 

The Maiden sees the Moon go down, and sadly 
thus she sings : 


SONG. 


‘Once more the flowers bloom, 
Earth in gay robes appears: 

But o'er my heart is gloom, 
Upon my face are tears. 


“The river onward flows 
Unto a sea of rest, 

But O-tah-he-tah knows 
No place to lay her breast. 


“ Low winds are sighing sweet, 
Kissing the leaves above ; 

The flowers beneath my feet, 
Heaven weeps them tears of love: 





‘* But, sad as the lone bird, 
Is O-tah-he-tah’s voice :— 
How would its tones be heard— 
How would her heart rejoice— 


“If he, her life and light, 
Pride of the mountain wild, 
Were ’neath this tree to-night 
With Tish-she-mingo’s child!” 


The song hath ceased--the echo dies along th’ op- 
posing shore—— 

Night wears along—why comes he not? he ne’er 
was late before! 

She sees the stars rise one by one above the tow- 
ering hill, 

She sees them setting in the west, and yet she lin- 
gers still. 

Loud voices oft come from the town—she heeds 
the sounds no more— 

But O, how quick her ear would catch the ripple of 
an oar! 

In vain she waits ; he comes not now; but ere to- 
morrow’s noon, 

One is there who will weep that he has come, alas! 
too soon. 


The sun is up——what dusky forms are those his 
rays illume? 

I see the long line winding through the forest’s 
shadowy gloom, 

The sunlight glancing now and then upon an un- 
sheathed knife— 

They come—they come! not scathless they—but 
victors in the strife ! 

One, towering high above the rest, with stately step 
appears, 

While to a gory belt the brave six bloody trophies 
bears : 

Not Tish-she-mingo could return alive and van- 
quished too; 

Forth went he to a bloody deed, that he must die 
or do. 

The deed is done! they seek in vain who seek Ke- 
pas-set now! 

His broken band will curse it long, the hand that 
laid him low ; 

While Tish-she-mingo’s braves shall boast, how, in 
one bloody fight, 

The sun of cursed Ke-pas-set’s band went down in 
endless night. 


Who had not heard in all that band of the Young 
Eagle’s fame, 

And owned his daring worthy of his father’s fear- 
less name ? 

Red was his hand with Indian gore, and, tho’ his 
years were few, 

Mothers had wept in vain for sons, the warriors he 
slew. 
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In solemn silence now the chiefs meet at the coun- 
cil fire, 

To wreak the vengeance, yet alive, in all its fren- 
zied ire, 

Upon the brave Ke-pas-set’s son, whom Faie alive 
has thrown 


Into their hands to tortue and revile and spit upon. 
No thought of mercy there! Mercy ne'er dwelt 
within that place! 
No gleam of hope there lighted up the captive’s 
thoughtful face. 
He knew that he must die; he felt that he should 
die, since all 
For which Ke-pas-set’s son might live, would be 
to mourn his fall. 
Bound, bleeding and alone, he stands as calm and 
unconcerned 
As if his heart for yon wild woods had never madly 
yearned : 
As if he saw not faggots piled around his graceful 
form, 
And felt not from his flowing wounds the life-blood 
gushing warm. 
The torment that the hissing flames wring from a 
woman heart, 
They shall not read upon his face, nor see he feels 
the smart! 
No! the Young Eagle will not cry, but. look unto 
the sun, 
And, like his Father, fearless soar until his goal is 
“won! 
Bound to the stake before his foes—how could he 
suffer more! 
He nerves his heart to dare the worst :—when failed 
that heart before ? 


And dreams not the Young Eagle now of her he 
loved so well ? 
Can he forget the gentle smile that wreathed a 
sunny spell 
Upon his proud heart, ’till he felt his fierce dark na- 
ture moved 
To very gentleness beneath the bright eyes that he 
loved ? 
Ah! ‘tis that thought—the only one that brings a 
moment’s pain— 
The blest remembrance of the love he ne’er may 
share again! 
A thousand visions fill his mind, and, with delighted 
eyes, 
For the first time a foeman hears the fearless Ea- 
gle’s sighs. 
With bitter jeers they taunt him now: “ This is 
Ke-pas-set’s son ! 
“ The woman heart that fears before the torment is 
begun!” 
Proudly the young chief lifts his head, and fiercely 
glare his eyes 


“ Dogs of a coward race!” he cries, ‘go to the 

Eagle’s den 

And count the locks of all your braves that come 

not home again! 

The eagle builds his eyry high of Tish-she-mingo’s 

race— 

The bones of all his sons are white around his 

dwelling-place !” 

Fierce as the lightening’s flash, leaps forth old 

Tish-she-mingo’s ire ! 

Before the fearless youth he stands, his dark eye 

flashing fire— 

“ Last of the hated blood!” he cries, “ Go where 

Ke-pas-set went! 

Tell him ‘twas Tish-she-mingo’s hand the mighty 

Eagle sent!” 

His arm is raised—the glittering axe is o’er the 

captive’s head— 

Why stands ite chief as if he saw some vision of 

the dead? 

The awe-struck crowd, amazed, draw back, and 
wondering, view the scene, 

While from the midst a graceful form steps forth 
and glides between 

The brave youth and the angry chief, and, with a 
fearless eye, 

Looks in his furious face and speaks—*“ Father, he 
shall not die!” 

Why should she feart Beats not her heart with 
Tish-she-mingo’s blood ? 

She clasped the captive to her breast, to shield him 
as he stood! 


Trembled for once that warrior’s arm uplifted in the 
air !— 

Yet not from fear the weapon shook, but in mad 
fury there. 

Thrice he assayed to hurl the axe, and thrice his 
hand is stayed ; 

The weapon still within his grasp is threat’ningly 
displayed ; 

While, heedless all, the Eagle looks, with tender 
gaze and warm, 

Upon the maiden clinging still around his fainting 
form. 

Like a sweet vine that twines around a scathed and 
withered tree, 

Clinging still closer while the storm is raging fear- 
fully ,— 

So clung she there, the generous girl, forgetful then 
of all, 

Save her loved chief—how could she stand and 
tamely see him fall! 

No! Love is constant every where—the same pure 
flame, ‘twill burn 

As brightly in the rude wigwam as in Refinement’s 
urn! 

And they—devoted pair—their hearts one only pas- 





Upon the scoffing crowd his soul, unconquered yet, 
defies: 


sion moved ; 
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Forgetting danger, pain, and death, they only knew 
they loved! 

Alas! that moment’s blissful love was but to be 
their last ; 

The raging chief, more furious now, his woman- 
feeling past, 

Hurls the keen hatchet at his foe, with all his venge- 
ful wrath, 

Resolved the last blood of the race to wipe out from 
his path. 


What moan is that upon the air? Not thus the Ea- 
gle cries— 

Ah, no! it is the timid Dove, that, feebly fluttering, 
dies! 

Uncertain aim! the glittering steel, resistless, 
cleaves the brain, 

And, buried in the sturdy tree, trembles the axe 
again. 

But it has cleft one thong that bound the captive to 
the tree ; 

And with a mighty effort now, he breaks forth— 
and is free! 

One pang across his bosom thrills—one pang—but 
that is past— 

Now vengeance he must live to wreak upon his 
foes at last! 

Unconscious, bleeding at his feet—what recks the 
chieftain now, 

Since, from its stem, the “ Forest Flower,” all 
broken, lieth low? 

Back comes the fire to his eye—now let the brave 
bird soar, 

With bloody beak and pinions strong, amid the 
whirlwind’s roar! 

One quick, wild glance he throws around, then, in 
defiance there, 

Fiercely the Eagle’s war-cry rings upon the silent 
air! 


With wild affright the savage crowd around their 
leader stand, 

Waiting for word or sign from him, the ruler of 
the band: 

He hears with kindling eye that scream and springs 
toward the foe— 

Why dies the yell upon his lips? Why droops the 
warrior now ? 

Prone on the ground the chieftain falls, and, gushing 
from his face, 

Old Tish-she-mingo’s life-blood flows, the last blood 
of the race! 


Forth, like an arrow from the bow—is the young 
Eagle gone? 

Oh, never yet had youth more need of strength to 
bear him on: 

For close behind him ring the yells of that wild 
frenzied band— 





Nearer they come—and nearer yet-—oh! had he 
blade in hand, 

How many blood-hounds on his track would soon 
in death lie cold! 

How dearly would that life be bought that now is 
poorly sold! 

It may not be; surrounded now, the Eagle’s flight 
is done! 

He stands a moment on the eliff—looks upward to 
the sun— 

A moment glares upon his foes as they rush wildly 
there— 

Then—with defiance on his lips—leaps boldly in 
the air! 

The rushing stream hath on its breast another rip- 
pling wave; 

It closes o’er a sinking form—its bosom is a grave! 


A wail is heard upon the cliff—it comes from the 
oak’s shade ; 

The best blood of a mighty tribe beneath the sod is 
laid! 

Who now shall lead to victory ? Whose voice shall 
be the first, 

Like Tish-she-mingo’s, on the foe in fearful tones 
to burst ? 

What hand shall shield them now? What name 
such terror wake, 

As his, that caused the bravest heart with pallid 
fear to shake? 

And who shall cheer those youthful braves to dar- 
ing in the fight, 

Now that young O-tah-he-tah’s smile hath lost its 
radiant light 4 

For whom shall the young warrior’s heart beat with 
its maddening play, 

Since she, the summer’s rainbow bright, hath faded, 
fled away? 

Ah! it is well, ye maidens fair, to scatter wild- 
flowers on 

The simple mound that rises o’er the loved one who 
is gone; 

For fairer flower never bloomed within the forest 
dell, 

Than O-tah-he-tah, “ Bad of Spring”—scatter your 
flowers—'tis well! 


Tho’ years have flown since ‘neath that Tree such 
fearful deeds were done, 

And tho’ of all who saw that day, lives not a single 
one ; 

Yet aged men will tell the tale of that old forest oak, 

As unto them the red man oft the mournful story 
spoke. 

And live there those who say that ne’er hath green 
leaf on it grown, 

Since Tish-she-mingo’s hatchet red deep in the 
trunk was thrown: 

Tho’ still it stands, as it hath stood for years, all 
black and bare, 
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Spreading its crooked, leafless limbs, far o’er the |he would always possess my deep and heartfelt in- 
water there. terest. 


And many a maiden’s name is carved upon that 
withered oak, 

And many a maid hath listened there while lover’s 
vows were spoke ; 

But never yet hath name been writ upon that aged 
tree 

Of fairer maid than her who lies beneath its canopy ; 

Nor yet hath maid’s devoted love more pure and 
true been shown, 

Than was young O-tah-he-tah’s for the Eagle that 
is flown. 

Lino. 
Memphis, Tenn. 





THE BALSAM. 
(From the German of Hanke.) 


“ Two days previous to Foster’s departure,—-for 
with his defeated purpose he made no long delay,— 
he paid us a friendly visit, and although I found it 
somewhat difficult to establish our old terms of in- 
timacy, yet I questioned him so closely concerning 
the new friends to whom he was about to return, 
that he at length accidentally mentioned a young 
lady, who, as a relative of the Count’s wife, formed 
one of his family, and who, as I discovered from 
my continued questioning, had really won a place 
in Foster’s heart, although he had never declared 
his attachment. 

“The cautious delicacy with which he answer- 
ed my unconstrained enquiries concerning this 
young lady’s qualities and appearance; the timid 
and agitated manner in which he referred to her 
numerous charms, and the nicety with which he 
arranged his expressions, all made me aware how 
anxious he was to spare my feelings. And what 
a sensitive emotion is love, when kept under by 
gratitude! I felt that I had cause to rejoice in my 
victory, although the crown of laurel, which I had 
gained in the conflict, had become to me a circlet 
of thorns. I entreated Foster to inform me, at 
the earliest opportunity of the success of his pro- 
posal, for in his ingenvous nature, he could not 
deny the fact of his secret attachment, and urged 
him to express to me, as to a sister, all the plea- 
sures arising from his congenial love. That sol- 
emn passage in Schiller’s ‘ Carlos,’ ‘ Have I not a 
right to ask it of thee?’ you remember the scene, 
Lilat seemed about to gush in sorrowful pathos 
from my lips, as I acknowledged the whole extent 


“In a few days, Foster bade us farewell; and 

though in my restlessness of spirit I wandered 

like a ghost from one apartment to another, yet 

amid my secret tears, I felt cheered and supported 

by a more than earthly power. Alas! I was soon 

privileged to give free vent to my sorrow, for not 

more than a week after his farewell, my mother 

was struck with apoplexy, which, in the course of 
an hour, put a period to her life and left me alone 

amid a world as desolate as some desert to the 
weary traveller. 

“When I remembered, too, that the friend who 
had pressed me to become his partner for life, and 
thus to escape the bitterness of my present lot, had 
not even yet reached his happy home, my anguish 
was increased by the sharpness of self-reproach, 
and I questioned whether my refusal of his hand 
had not been prompted, rather by the pride of a 
too independent spirit, than by the dictates of 
sober reason. I even fancied that the excess of 
my tenderness, and the fact that I possessed some 
mental charms, might have compensated for my 
want of personal beauty, and rendered Foster hap- 
pier than he could ever be in the choice of anoth- 
er. Truly this delusion did not long continue, 
since my better feelings soon gained the victory ; 
still it was a hard trial to my broken spirit. 

“T shali never forget the kindness of the good 
Hubners, during the first days of my bereavement. 
Notwithstanding my resistance, they orged me to 
allow Bertha to remain with me each night, and 
when she married, her sister Minna filled her 
place. By earnestly endeavoring to regain my 
peace of mind, I, after a while, succeeded in 
calming the storm of my agitated spirit; for de- 
pend upon it, my daughter, we can al! learn to 
bear the trials which Heaven imposes on us, and 
only sink into the abyss of despair, when burthen- 
ed with a guilty and sin-laden conscience. 

“On the Sunday set apart for my mother’s fu- 
neral sermon. I was able to attend church, and 
found that in all the services of the day, the wor- 
thy pastor had constant reference to my feelings. 
The opening hymn, that beautiful one, commen- 
cing with, 


‘Fear not, though darkness o’er thy path,’ 


dissolved my rigid grief into a gentle stream of 
tears; and as the preacher pictured, in glowing 
language, the blessings which attend an humble 
trust in’ Providence, and told how the beams of 
the Sun of Righteousness could kindle the darkest 
night of earthly sorrow, and unravel the mystery 
of human pain and misery, I felt that my exces- 
sive grief was unworthy of a christian, | bowed 
submissively beneath the strong hand of my God, 


of the sacrifice; but I repressed the bitterness of | and, as will always happen to the truly resigned, 





my feelings, and only assured him at parting, that He raised me from the dust. 
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“By making use of an increase of employment as 
a medicine for the cure of mny wounded spirit; by 
enlarging my little school, and by devoting to it 
the greater portion of my time, I found myself 
gradually recovering. Indeed, the school was al- 
most my only means of support, since one of the 
insurance oflices, where I held stock, lost its all 
about that time in an extensive fire ; another was 
so contracted in its operations, as to be unable to 
pay any certain dividend ; and thus, had it not been 
fur my own exertions, and the thoughtful kindness 
of the parents of my scholars, I should have found 
myself without means of support; while now, on 
the contrary, I had been able to Jay by a consider- 
able sum. 

*“ During the following six months I received 
several letters from Foster. In the last, with all 
restraint apparently removed by the assurance of 
my sincere sympathy, he sketched a picture of his 
happiness as a newly married man, and described 
his bride in the strong language of devoted affec- 
tion, and though I cannot deny the pang, which I 
experienced in its first perusal, yet soon I re- 
turned an answer, so full of frank and cheerful 
congratulation, as must have removed every secret 
suspicion from his mind. 

‘“‘ Three years had now passed by, in whose silent 
course, I fully recovered possession of that quiet 
happiness, which forms the most fruitful soil of 
true enjoyment. During this period, occasional let- 
ters arrived from my sister, which, however, did not 
satisfy me concerning many points connected with 


her new relation, for from the tone of these com- 


munications, it seemed that she was anxious and 
discontented. I naturally attributed these feelings, 
however, to her unsettled mode of life, for the reg- 
iment had changed its location several times 
since Emily had become Mailand’s wife. At 
length I received a few lines, corroborating a par- 
agraph in the public prints, in which my sister in- 
formed me that the grenadiers were to be once 
more garrisoned in the town where I resided, a 
piece of intelligence which caused me great sat- 
isfaction, for such was my desire to see her once 
more, that I counted every hour until her return; 
and when at length a carriage unexpectedly drove 
up to my door, and the long-looked-for wanderer 
sprang out and clasped me in her loving embrace, 
I was for the first time fully aware of the strength 
of my sisterly affection, and felt how mighty are 
the links which nature has attached to that partic- 
ular connection. 

* Although your mother’s beauty had unfolded 
into its fullest proportions, like a centifolious rose, 
which in its full bloom, wins the admiration of every 
passer-by, yet in the expression of her features, 
I missed that beautiful enamelling of sweet inno- 
cence, which constitutes the soul of beauty. Her 
brilliant eyes, which formerly laughed in contin- 
ual sunshine, were now occasionally obscured by 





passing clouds, and her countenance had acquired 
an expression of thoughtful experience, which ac- 
corded little with her youthful appearance. These 
facts struck me yet more forcibly, when I remem- 
hered Emily’s artless gayety, and compared it with 
the change which had evidently taken place in her 
temperament. With nervous agitation, she clasp- 
ed me repeatedly to her heart, and at length burst 
into tears, as she glanced around my shady and 
nicely-arranged chamber. 

‘** Ah! how neat every thing looks with you, 
Christel, how quiet! one feels as if breathing in 
an atmosphere of peace,’ and, she added, as her 
eye wandered from one object to another, ‘me- 
thinks Eve would have felt as I do, could she but 
have reéntered that lost Paradise, whose gates 
were shut on her forever.’ 

‘** Emily’s words changed my joy into anxiety, 
and when I mournfully enquired, whether she was 
not so happy as formerly, she answered with a 
sad smile, ‘no, not quite so happy, dear sister! but 
one must learn to take life as it comes.’ ” 

A silence of some moments now ensued, during 
which aunt Christel sat with downcast eyes as if 
somewhat perplexed, till when on looking up, she 
met Lila’s anxious gaze, as in eloquent silence, 
she seemed to entreat a continuation of her narra- 
tive, she observed, “1 hardly know how to act to- 
wards you, my child. Whether to reveal to you 
the conversation which ensued between your moth- 
er and myself in that first interview, or to leave 
you in painful and perhaps dangerous conjecture ; 
and yet methinks, a clear knowledge of the char- 
acter and dispositions of your parents, and even of 
the errors which they displayed, might prove an 
instructive lesson to you throughout life; and with 
such correct and well-established principles as are 
yours, my Lila, I trust, that without detriment to 
your filial feelings, I may inform you, that your 
father had his failings. 

** As we sat thus confidentially together, I pressed 
Emily to unfold the secret cause of her unhappi- 
ness, since in the natural course of events it could 
not long be hidden from me, she replied; ‘do not 
be anxious about me, dear Christel, 1 am univer- 
sally regarded as an enviable wife, and Mailand is 
generally very amiable ; yet although my lot seems 
so bright, I often secretly feel where the shoe 
pinches. For many months after my marriage, 
I felt myself as happy as a queen. My husband 
almost worshipped me, and in his watchful love an- 
ticipated my every want. What first disturbed my 
perfect bliss, was the discovery of his strong in- 
clination to jealousy, and yet, God knows! I gave 
him no cause for suspicion, since in my intercourse 
with the officers of the regiment, I ever presented 
a modest and retiring deportment, and only grieved 
that he should thus needlessly torment himself, 
and refuse to confide in my love. By making a 
constant jest of his lover-like attachment towards 
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his wife, his brother officers at length succeeded | 
in winning my husband to their wild and noisy | 
mode of living, and even persuaded him to become | 
a constant attendant at their numerous club and 
wine parties. ‘Thus he acquired those habits of 
excess, and that fondness for all games of hazard, | 
which caused me so much uneasiness. But do| 
not look thus alarmed dear Christel; I do not say 
that my husband ever becomes intoxicated, but! 
only that he indulges so freely, as to be prevented 
sometimes from showing that gentleness and devo- 
ted attention towards me, which I -had foolishly 
learned to regard as my right. Would that | 
could persuade him of his danger; but often when 
I endeavor to do so, he bids me cease my warn- 
ings, since they savor too much of the instruc- 
tion breathed out by my revered father, at whose 
sobriety and wisdom, Mailand sometimes ventures 
to jest, assuring me, that the precepts which I re- 
peat, as remembered from him, are far more suited 
to an academy of thick-headed youths, than to a 
gay set of military men. 

“* Hardly a year had passed after my marriage, 
when I discovered that the husband whom I really 
possessed, could not compare with the being of 
my idealfancy. Do not imagine, however, that we 
lived an unhappy life; oh no! we only lived after 
the fashion of the world, and |] learned—what does 
not one learn by experience? how foolish and vis- 
lonary were my demands, and acknowledged that 
my ideas in reference to this connexion were as 
fanciful in their expectation, as those of a child 
who hopes to be able to discover the realization of 
his fairy tales, in the chill region of reality. 

** Dear Christel, you have reason to thank God 
for this little Eden of peace, which you enjoy in 
your lonely sphere of existence, since, believe me, 
there are few men, whom one would not despise 
on a near acquaintance. Ah! when I recall the 
regular mode of living in our childhood’s home; 
the affectionate sympathy, which existed between 
our parents, then does my father seem to me as a 
saint, and my good kind mother— 

“Alas! Alas! That our first parting, should 
have proved our last! Would you believe it, sis- 
ter, that when I received your letter with its black 
seal, mentioning her sudden death, I was in such 
an excited state of mind that I hardly shed a tear, 
but, on the contrary, my first emotion was almost 
that of happiness at the thought, that my poor 
mother, was at length set free from the boding 
trials and anxieties of Earth.” 

*“¢ Poor Emily!’ I exclaimed compassionately, 
as I clasped your weeping mother in my arms, 
‘you shall learn to love, and to feel yourself loved 
again by one faithful heart.’ 





“¢Ah! sister,’ she rejoined, as her sweet face! 
rested on my shoulder, ‘ how often have I yearned 
for your kind sympathy! Even in the days of 
childhood, your gentle voice could drive away my 
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every care, and now, that I have learned to think 
and feel, it seems as if no one can so calm and 
solace me as you. Often at night, when Mailand 


sits at the faro-table, and I, like a waiting-maid, §. 
prepare the punch, which I never venture to limit /_ 


in quantity, when my soul grows as heavy as the’ - 
tobacco smoke, which fills the apartment, then ‘ 
my thouzhts take refuge with you, dear sister, and 
I murmur to myself, ‘Christel is now slegping 
peacefully ; the moon spreads its silver veil o’ér 
her lonely couch, and her pious prayer has pron an 
angel to keep guard beside her ;’ and theft in my 
sorrowful yearning, for such blessed guardianship, 
1 too have sought, and have learned to pray.’ 

‘*Good Heaven! how hard it was to believe all 
this! that while I imagined my sister in possession 
of the truest bliss on earth, I, the unloved and 
lonely, was in fact the object of herenvy. I could 
not refrain, Lila, from repeating to myself, that 
beautiful Psalm, beginning, 


‘Full many a change the future brings,’ 


and according to the old adage, I determined to 
‘count no man happy before his death.’ 

“Jn my first interview with my brother-in-law, 
I found that your mother’s fears were not unrea- 
sonable. His heavy eyes, his restless deportment, 
the heightened color and bloated appearance of his 
face, all bore evidence to his dangerous habits; 
while the former polished politeness of his man- 
ners, was greatly lost in the rude familiarity ac- 
quired by intercourse with vulgar minds. Yet 
while these changes filled me with anxiety, the 
lightness, bordering on levity with which Emily 
treated her unfortunate husband, and which only 
served as a mask to her bitter feelings, caused me 
sensations of poignant grief. It seemed as though 
she had practised the art of dissermbling from her 
cradle, and methought, what must that loving and 
gentle heart have endured, ere it could reach 
this degree of coldness and indifference. Yet to- 
wards me, she ever preserved the ardor of early 
affection, and it was a comfort to believe that she 
turned to her sister for comfort and consolation. 

** About this time I learned from Mr. Hubner, 
who had ever shown a fatherly interest in our affairs 
and to whom I had secretly confided my fears 
concerning Mailand, that the General was greatly 
dissatisfied with his quarter-master, that he had seri- 
ously expostulated with him concerning his irregu- 
lar habits, and had showed such substantial marks 
of his disapprobation, as had already induced my 
brother-in-law to take measures for obtaining a 
civil appointment. On unfolding this news to your 
mother, she declared herself fully aware of the 
il-feeling existing between her husband and the 
General; while in Mailand’s plan for the future, 
namely the exchange of a military for a civil sta- 
tion, she seemed to cherish hopes of improvement 
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in his habits, and only regretted the change on ac- 
count of the probable separation from myself. 

“One afternoon, when after the dismissal of my 
school, | had given myself up to the quiet enjoy- 
ment of a book, a note was brought me from Emi- 
ly, informing me that her husband had invited 
several guests to a supper and card-party for that 
evening, and feeling very unwell, she entreated 
me if possible, to come round and aid in the neces- 
sary preparation for the entertainment. 

“On reaching the house, i found your mother in 
bed, and although under these circumstances I felt 
that Mailand ought to have deferred the party, yet 
aware that any expostulation would be fruitless, I 
quietly sought to perform the duties incumbent on 
the. sick house-wife. This was no mere nominal 
task, for besides a general superintendence of the 
cooking of the various culinary preparations, the 
most painful part of the buisiness lay in the neces- 
sity of taking my seat at the head of the table, for 
owing to your father’s dislike to the trouble, the 
chief part of the carving always devolved on 
Emily. Five or six officers, along with the gay 
host and myself, surrounded the well-filled board, 
and soon I became wretchedly anxious, since the 
conversation abounded in frivolous jests, and indeli- 
cate allusions, which to me were as new as offen- 
sive, and incapable of understanding the exact drift 
of their mirth, | played but a mute part in the en- 
tertainment. 

“* Mailand had unfortunately drank too freely of 
wine, else 1 might have counted on that respect- 
ful manner which he usually preserved towards 
me, and which he would have required of his 
guests; as it was, these young men indulged in 
one gay double entendre after another, and bursts 
of laughter resounded ; while almost certain that | 
was the object of their merriment, I preserved a 
seeming ignorance, as I tremblingly carved to pieces 
a pair of wild dacks, which lay on the table before 
me, and when the painful repast was over, you may 
imagine with what disgust I left the apartment, 
and gave vent to my feelings of mortification, by 
my sister's bedside. 

“In answer to my enquiries on the following 
morning, | learned that Emily was mach better, 
and therefore determined to postpone visiting her 
until twilight, when 1 knew that your father would 
be absent at his club. Soon in that self-commu- 
nion which I had learned to enjoy, and in the quiet 
routine of daily duty, I had almost forgotten the 
painful occurrences of the preceding evening, which 
at first had pierced my spirit as with sharp arrows, 
when suddenly the door flew open, and breathless 
and pale as death your mother stood before me. 

“* Emily, dear Emily, what has happened?’ I 
exclamied with a wild shriek of alarm. ‘ Speak, 
speak quickly, for your presence bodes nothing 
good.’ 

* At first she could only wring her hands, and 
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ery beseechingly, ‘ Help us, save us, Christel ; take 
pity on my misery ;’ but when in broken accents, | 
besought her to explain herself, with an effort at 
composure she sobbed out, ‘ Alas! what I have so 
long secretly feared, has come to pass. The Gen- 
eral has heard that my husband plays high, and is 
constantly in want of money. Inthe most earnest 
manner he has warned Mailand of his danger, but 
when did passion ever obey the voice of reason? 
matters have been gradually becoming worse and 
worse, till this morning my husband received an 
order from his commander to pay out, under some 
pretended necessity, the sum of two thousand dol- 
lars from the regimental treasury. ‘The money 
must be produced by mid-day to morrow, and Mai- 
land finds that he cannot make it up by one thou- 
sand dollars. 1 fear he is otherwise greatly in- 
volved, but if he could only get clear in this emer- 
gency, he could probably make some arrangements 
for the future. On discovering his distress of mind 
this morning, for he did not take a morsel of break- 
fast, 1 made such close enquiries, that he at length 
disclosed his canse of uneasiness ; when overcome 
by the sense of his fearful condition, and yet not 
imagining to what extent of despair such ruin and 
shame might lead him, I exclaimed thoughtlessly, 
What can free us from this labyrinth of trouble V 

“* Judge of my horror, when with a wild smile he 
pointed to his pistols, which lay on the table, and 
deliberately replied, ‘I know of but one way of 
deliverance.’ 

“* Ah and I know another! I eagerly rejoined, 
as the remembrance of your presence of mind, 
your good counsel, broke like a flash of lightning 
into the gloomy night of my soul. In a moment 
my purpose was fixed, I made my husband promise 
not to commit any rash act ere my return, and now 
here am I on my knees before you to pray and be- 
seech of you, my kind and generous sister, that 
you will use your influence with Mr. Hubner, and 
urge him to become my husband's security.’ 

““* No, Emily,’ I replied, ‘ that I cannot think of 
doing, since the circumstances of this business 
must not be known beyond ourselves. But do not 
tremble so,’ I added, as I placed her on the sofa, 
‘1 can assist you in your difficulty,’ and so saying, 
I opened my writing table, where, by steady econ- 
omy, I had succeeded in laying by twelve hundred 
dollars in mortgages, intending it as a resource at 
some future day, when sickness, or any other ad- 
verse circumstances might interfere with my pres- 
ent active plans. I silently laid in my sister’s 
hands the deed which was equivalent to a thousand 
dollars, and can never forget the pleasure with 
which I returned her grateful and delighted kiss. 

“ This alarming accident, exercised the most ben- 
eficial influence over your father’s subsequent habits, 
and while he labored industriously in the duties of 
his new calling, for he had been successful in ob- 
taining the civil situation which he had sought 
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after, my sister fully recovered her former spright- 
liness of manners, and I| think that your father and 
mother were never more closely attached, than at 
the time of your birth. 

“In the course of a few weeks after that event, 
my sister was so gay and lively that she could 
scarcely be prevented from resuming her household 
duties, but alas! this happy state of affairs was not 
Jong to continue, for being aroused one morning 
from sweet slumber, by some slight alarm, which 
might have been readily prevented, a violent ague 
immediately ensued, which soon took the form of 
nervous fever, and in a few weeks gave her to the 
grave. 

‘“‘My heart seemed ready to burst with sorrow, 
as I hung over my beautiful sister, where she lay 
in her coffin, with the soft curls floating in sunny 
brightness round a face, which revealed not yet 
one touch from the dark pencil of the destroying 
angel, while the rose-tint still colored her parted 
lips, like one wrapt in sweet slumber. 

‘I could scarcely tear myself from that last gaze ; 
but as I clasped her slender fingers in mine, I be- 
dewed them with such tears as grief had never 
before wrung from my bleeding heart, and kneeling 
by the lovely corpse, as if her pure spirit was still 
hovering near, | solemnly vowed to act a mother’s 
part towards her helpless infant, and as long as 
possible, to keep her under my immediate care. 
And now, Lila, I had Jaid all my loved ones in the 
grave, and every tie of earthly relationship was 
dissolved, save the strong link of love and duty 
which bound me unto vou. 

“T cannot but allow, that your Father mourned 
truly and tenderly for his lost wife, but on the very 
day after her funeral, he received an appointment 
to a military station in a distant province, and yearn- 
ing afier change of scene, he willingly accepted 
the situation, and resigning you to my entire care, 
set off in the course of a few weeks, for his new 
location. 

“* About a year after, I received a letter from 
him, in which, with the remittance of a considerable 
sum for your expenses, he also mentioned his recent 
marriage witharich young widow, who had two chil- 
dren. Every six months brought an epistle, enqui- 
ring into your growth and progress, but only slightly 
referring to his own plans and prospects, and I had 
even determined after your confirmation to carry you 
on a visit to the province, where vour father resi- 
ded, since in his last letters, he appeared desirous 
of seeing you; but about that very time, I received a 
visit from a gentleman of S., who came to inform 
me, that my brother-in-law had died suddenly, hav- 
ing left not even suflicient property for the payment 
of his debts. 

“Thus you see, Lila, that from your earliest in- 
fancy you were my entire property, and the object 
for whom I made willing exertion. Indeed, it was 
only in those hours, when | was occupied with my 
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school, that I left you to the charge of a faithful 
nurse; for during this period, my little Academy 
had become so much enlarged, that I was constantly 
obliged to refuse new scholars. Every thing, how- 
ever, in this world mustchange. For sixteen years 
I had supported myself comfortably with the income 
arising from my institution, and | may say without 
boasting, that I had not labored in vain, when two 
young men by the name of Ruter, who had been 
compelled by untoward circumstances to leave the 
University, established themselves in this city, as 
instructors in the fine arts, as well as in all neces- 
sary branches of education. 

‘The attractive exterior of these brothers, who 
were twins, their refined manners, the unwearied 
industry with which they imparted their numerous 
talents, and above all, the interest awakened by 
their misfurtunes, won for them universal sympa- 
thy, and in an incredibly short time they found 
ample employment. 

“Most people are led away by the current of 
fashion, and this, together with the real worth of 
these preveptors, caused a great diminution in the 
number of my pupils. I would not let this trouble 
me, however, for who can sail against the strong 
stream of circumstances? Along with the income 
derived from my mother’s litle property, I had 
saved enough to enable me to relinquish my busi- 
ness, and although by so doing, I was obliged to 
restrict my expenses and deny myself some articles 
of luxury, the chief of which was a house-servant, 
yet now, my child, that you have grown up, I find 
you quite competent to the lighter business of our 
establishment, and for the weightier jobs, 1 can al- 
ways hire a day-laborer. 

“You may readily believe, Lila, that it is very 
pleasant to me, now that I am getting to be an old 
woman, having almost attained my 44th year, to 
be able to employ my time according to my own 
fancy. I have been thus enabled to devote myself 
entirely to you, and no after recarrence disturbed 
the peace of my retired life, save the death of our 
good landlord, Mr. Hubner, and the removal of his 
widow to the home of her married daughter; whieh 
change required us to leave the residence that we 
had so long occupied, as it was necessary that it 
should be sold along with his other property. 

* And now, dear child, I have sketched a faithful 
picture of my past experience in joy and sorrow; 
examine it attentively for awhile, and learn there- 
from that the entire fulfilment of our wishes is not 
essential to rea] happiness. It is true, that I have 
discovered the roses of life from their thorns@lone, 
since the only friends whom I acquired by acts of 
kindness, really deceived me in a measure ; and yet 
a quiet contentment has outlasted all the sacrifices 
which I Jaid on the shrine of duty, and that hope, 
which hangs like a rain-bow beyond the narrow 





sphere of time, fully indemnifies me for past priva- 
tions. Yet do not imagine, Lila, that to attain to 
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similar advantages, I would desire you to pass your 
days in that solitary loneliness, which is not really 
the proper destination of our sex; on the contrary, 
I only mean to say that true happiness does not de- 
pend on outward circumstances, but is produced by 
our own state of feeling. A sensible and high- 
toned attachment, must surely immerse the spirit in 
that stream of bliss, from whence it will not emerge 
without bearing with it rich pearls of blessings. 
God bestow them on you, my child! in as count- 
less numbers as the grains of dust which will one 
day cover my grave.” 

Moved by her ardent expressions of attachment, 
Lila threw her arms round aunt Christel’s neck, 
exclaiming, “Ah! how good you are! and how 
much I ought to love you, dear Aunt, yes! wil- 
lingly would I repay your maternal affection by the 
most painful of sacrifices.” 

“] take you at your word,” rejoined the good 
lady with a cheerful smile, “and from this moment 
I desire that you will throw aside your sadness, 
and lead your misplaced affections into the path of 
unclouded joy.” 

The sun had already tinted the summits of the 
blue-mountain chain, with the last touches from his 
golden palette; the trees cast their dark shadows 
on the green meadow-land; the herds were slowly 
wending homewards, and the air wafted the smoke 
from the little chimney of the miller’s kitchen, 
where the house-wife might be seen busily engaged 
in preparing the evening meal. 

“*We must not fail to do justice to our friend's 
good cheer,” observed aunt Christel, with a good- 
natured smile, as her niece, at the withdrawal of 
the hostess, expressed her disinclination for taking 
a share in the rural meal, yet as the light brown 
fish, from the mountain stream, lay smoking before 
her, and the fine potatoes showed their mealy con- 
tents through the bursting skins, she soon recov- 
ered her accustomed appetite, and took an active 
part in the social meal. 

Nine months had now passed by, during which 
our young hervine had fully ‘recovered her lost 
peace of mind; for although memory still retained 
a warning experience of that bitter fruit of know- 
ledge, of which she had once tasted, and her wound- 
ed heart had become more watchful and jealous of 
its own security than formerly, yet the painful con- 
sciousness of having been deceived and mistaken, 
in an object on whom she had lavished her regard, 
was lightened by the fact, that she had not altogether 
surrendered the beautiful blossoms of first love to 
the grasp of a worthless fortune-hunter. 

The rapid suceess of Augusta’s lover, Mr. Nohr, 
in the practice of the law, in a neighboring town, 
had allowed an early consummation of their mar- 
riage; and by the removal of her heartless com- 
panion, Lila was thus unexpectedly freed from the 
necessity of further intimacy ; and averse to form- 
ing any close friendship among her few young as- 





sociates, she now felt herself quite satisfied with 
the companionship of her good Aunt alone. And 
really it would have been difficult to have found 
more pleasant society than that of aunt Christel’s, 
for to an excellent understanding and a well-in- 
formed mind, she united a disposition so cheerful, 
and a genius so inventive in little plans of pleasure, 
as made her all inall to her affectionate niece, who 
had learned to prize the quiet retirementof home, 
beyond the noisy circle of mirth and social gaiety. 

The perfumed flowers of spring had entirely 
vanished, and the late summer was, lavishing on her 
floral children, deeper and more gorgeous hues of 
coloring, as if to indemnify them for the loss of that 
fragrance, so peculiar to the earlier blossoms of the 
year, when Lila stood one evening at her favorite 
bow window, busily engaged in watering the thirsty 
plants, and all the while holding a fanciful dis- 
course with her favorites, whose only answer lay 
in a graceful movement of their beautiful petals. 
On reaching the fine balsam, that had sprang up 
from the seed of the very flowers which had died 
through her neglect, the previous season, she gazed 
in their deep purple cups, with a look of sorrowful 
remembrance, till, at length, she softly exclaimed, 
‘surely these senseless flowers speak a lesson to 
revengeful man; since, even in death, they open 
their full capsules for the good of their murderers, 
causing fresh blossoms to spring up for their enjoy- 
ment. 

‘Dear, precious balsam! I will not misuse you, 
as I did your gentle parents, but promise to tend 
and cherish you with faithful care, and even though 
one of the best and handsomest of men, (Alas! how 
few such are to be found!) were to seek to win me 
from my present mode of living; Yes! if even such 
a one, this moment appeared before me,—‘ Ah!” 
she exclaimed, starting back, and letting the water- 
ing-pot fall from her hands ; for just then a tall and 
graceflu youth, in fact just such a one as made the 
realization of Lila’s fancy, stood close beside her, 
and with a bright and playful smile, which told that 
he had been a listener to her soliloquy, modestly 
asked her to forgive his intrusion. 

* My name is Foster,” said he, as his gaze rested 
on the blushing face of the agitated maiden, “and 
I have just arrived from "a 

“Surely not from Courland,” exclaimed Lila, 
interrupting him. 

“Oh, yes! and from your question, I am certain, 
I have not failed in finding my place of destination,” 
replied the youth with a beaming expression, “ I 
am the son of Henry Foster, of Courland.” 

“My aunt will be rejoiced to see you,” replied 
Lila, recovering her self-possession, and just then 
aunt Christel entered the apartment. A deep flush 
of joy overspread her features, as she remarked 
the striking likeness, which existed between the 
youth, and the friend of her early years; and the 
warmth of affection, with which she welcomed him 
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to her house, quite removed the necessity of a letter 
of introduction from his father, which his kind 
hostess, however, received with lively satisfaction. 
In this communication, the Director Foster, (for 
that was the title which he bore in Courland,) ex- 
pressed himself in terms of warm friendship to 
aunt Christel, and briefly narrated the circumstances 
of his domestic life. The bearer of this letter, his 
only son, was evidently the darling of his father, 
who referred to him as the chief comfort of his | 
existence, since his married life had been constantly 
clouded by the ill-health of Mrs. Foster, who had 
died too years previously. ‘The Count, his patron, 
had ever remained faithful in his friendship, al- 
though their intercourse was, in some measure, 
chilled by the jealousy of the Countess, who could 
not endure the influence which he exercised over 
her husband; and since the death of the Count, 
which took place a few months previous, she had 
displayed towards him such open dislike, that Fos- 
ter determined to relinquish his situation as super- 
intendent of her estates, and to end his days in the 
dear father-land, where his son was about to estab- 
lish himself asa physician. From the tenor of his 
letter, it was evident, that the elder Foster had be- 
come a rich man, and asaunt Christel perused that 
part of his epistle in which he referred to the sor- 
rows of his early days, and declared the fervent 
affection, which in spite of his new relations of 
husband and father, he yet retained for the com- 
panion of his youth; as in glowing language, he 
anticipated a re-union with her, in the much-loved 
city, where he had formerly resided, aunt Chris- 
tel’s tears fell in pearly drops on the open sheet, 
and while she repeatedly welcomed the youth to 


her quiet home, the happy Lila often lingered in| 


her preparations for supper, to take a part in the 
conversation between the hostess and her youthful 
guest. 


The evening seemed uncommonly short to all 
parties, for aunt Christel’s ardent affections were un- 
usually called forth, as she constantly observed the 
likeness which the son bore to his father, both in 
manners and Ben while Lila greatly enjoyed his 
intelligent apd sprightly conversation, and young 
Foster could not enough admire the personal charms 
of the niece, in whose favor he was prepossessed 
from the first, by the praises which he had heard 
his father so often bestow upon her aunt. 


To his hostess’ enquiries, concerning the length 
of his sojourn among them, the youth answered, 
that he could not possibly remain beyond three 
days, as he was anxious to reach L., aunt Chris- 
tel’s native city, where, as he understood, there 
was a good opening for a young physician, and 


by the way of B 





and unfold to them his future 





prospects. 

Ten days past by almost unconsciously to all par- 
ties, for hours of joy ever move on speedy wings, 
while sorrow creeps along at snail’s pace. As 
there was no longer any excuse for his delay, Dr. 
Foster now felt that it was full time to bid farewell 
to the family to whom he had become so fondly 
attached, but in doing so, he seemed as much op- 
pressed with sorrow as though he was about to 
enter into a gloomy prison, instead of a wide world 
of active employment. Aunt Christel did not fail 
to remark the youth’s unwillingness to depart, and 
mentally observed that she trusted the young phy- 
sician had no other patients on hand, except those 
afflicted with pain in the heart, while Lila’s secret 
thoughts ran somewhat thas: “ first love is not 
always the deepest and truest, and certainly there 
are some men to be found good and handsome 
enough, to make one forget the unworthy and un- 
faithful.” Both aunt and niece kept their senti- 
ments to themselves, however, and only referred, at 
timesy and rather reservedly, to the absent object 
on whom their thoughts were fixed. 

Foster chose the cool morning hour for setting 
out on his journey, and while her aunt went, as 
usual, to the neighboring church to offer her peti- 
tion to that Father of Light, from whom cometh 
every perfect gift, Lila did not pass the period in 
drowsy sleep, but hardly had the first streak of dawn 
colored the eastern sky, and the cock, in the neigh- 
boring yard, had just announced that the hours of 
darkness had gone by, when the maiden might be 
seen moving about the breakfast-room, arranging 
the table, and supplying the bird with its accus- 
tomed food, till, at length, the roll of a carriage 
attracted her to the window, where the well-tended 
flowers waved and trembled in the morning breeze, 
as if seeking to welcome the pretty florist. Asshe 
stooped to pluck some of her favoriteg# 
what was her astonishment on finding % dehi®ate 
sheet of paper wound neatly around: the “stem, 
and which, as she found on opening it, contaiged 
several verses in Foster’s hand-writing, where, in 
clear and open terms, he expressed his attachment, 
and entreated a favourable retarn. 

We will not attempt a translation of this love 
passage, written in characters as minute as though 
the author had transcribed them with the feather of 
a dove, but will leave our readers to conjecture 
whether they may not have faverably compared 
with the best efforts of Schiller or Goéthe, since 
the maiden was seen to Tead them several times 
with the greatest attention, and then to press the 
manuscript fervently to her lips. 

“ How every thing changes in this world,” ex- 





which location, he had been induced to select, in 
consequence of the attachment always expressed 
towards it by his father. 


claimed she, as she stood theughtlessly gazing on 
ther flowers, ,“‘the tears of sorrow, which I shed 


He promised that as! last summer over these very blossoms, were caused 
soon as his destination was fixed, he would return’ by the treachery of a wicked man; and now I can- 
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not refrain a similar show of emotion in the joy 
with which I receive these expressions of regard 
from my noble-hearted Foster. Ah! what will my 
aunt say to all this!” ‘This question recalled Lila 
to her domestic duties, and with active energy she 
commenced preparing breakfast; for although un- 
requited affection often renders its subject listless 
and inditferent, the assurance of mutual attachment 
imparts life and spirit to the most monotonous em- 
ployment. 

On aunt Christel’s return, her blushing niece 
placed in her hands the poetical love letter, inform- 
ing her at the same time, in what way it had come 
into her possession, and as her fond relative glanced 
over its contents, tears of happiness rolled down her 
cheeks, and she exclaimed, “the Lord is good to 
all, and his mercy never faileth! Oh! my child, 
this news makes me younger and happier than I 
ever felt before. [Foster is, indeed, worthy of your 
regard, and his proposal meets with my warmest 
approbation. But the silly fellow! why did he not 
speak out, instead of trusting his secret to a flower ? 
Yet no matter, every one has his own way of doing 
such things, and it has all turned out extremely 
well.” 

In the course of three weeks, Doctor Foster 
came to receive his answer from Lila in person, 
and although it was given in rather inarticulate 
prose, yet it seemed to him that there was exqui- 
site poetry in the simple yes, which she breathed 
unhesitatingly in his ear. He assured her that he 
would not so long have delayed his return, had he 
not been detained by the purchase and furnishing 
of & fine house, where he had already selected for 
aunt Christel, (in case of her niece’s acceptance 
of his hand,) a pleasant suite of apartments, and 
where his father, who had been so long accustomed 
to every convenience, would find himself most 
pleasantly situated. He further informed her, that 
he had reached L——, just at the right time, since 
its principal physician had recently died, and he 
had had the good fortune to tend several patients 
so successfully, as to win their assurance of fur- 
ther patronage, which circumstance would prevent 
frequent visits to B , for the future, and formed 
a good excuse for urging a speedy consummation 
of their union, for which aunt Christel promised 
an active preparation. 

In the course of two months, Lila’s bridal ar- 
rangements were fully completed, and as she sat 
with her aunt one evening, talking over the happy 
affair, she suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! I should like 
much to invite my worthy friend, Herman Myer, 
t6 my wedding, for besides that it would be pleas- 
ant to show him such a mark of attention, I feel 
certain that Foster could recommend something 
that would remove that convulsion of the features, 
from which he has so long suffered.” 

*T am glad, niece, that you have thought of 





Herman,” replied her aunt, “ and now, in relation 
to him, I have some little advice to offer you. In 
the full stream of confidence which will naturally 
gush from your overflowing heart, let me advise 
you, at least during the first months of your union, 
to make no reference to your early attachment to 
the unvorthy Palm. There will be time enough 
for such a disclosure, when the bride shall have 
entirely forgotten herself in the wife; and when 
the slight flame of jealousy in your husband’s heart, 
shall have been altogether extinguished by the cool 
breath of time; you may tell him how foolish you 
once were, in yielding your heart to an adventurer, 
and in the kiss which he will require from you as 
absolution, he will feel assured that the second love 
has entirely replaced the first in your affections. 
The unhappiness of many marriages is, as I be- 
lieve, caused by this early excess of confidence, 
and the evil spirit of suspicion is thus aroused at 
the very altar.” 

Mr. Foster arrived with his son on the evening 
immediately previous to the wedding-day, and in 
the pure joy of their reunion, all the bitterness of 
the past, and the remembrance of any youthful in- 
justice, were entirely obliterated from the minds of 
Aunt Christel and her early friend. 

No one was invited to the wedding except the 
worthy Herman Myer, and although there might 
have been some secret particle of envy in the feel- 
ings with which he regarded the agreeable stran- 
ger, who had won so high a prize in the lottery of 
fate, yet his increasing esteem for Foster, who was 
fully his equal both in character and attainments, 
and his generous sympathy in Lila’s happy pros- 
pects, soon aided him in overcoming every selfish 
thought, if indeed he had ever counted on winning 
her for himself. 

A few days after the ceremony, the young cou- 
ple, along with Mr. Foster, and Aunt Christel, set 
off for their new home, and as on entering the su- 
burbs of the city, the latter heard the clock strike 
seven, her grateful heart could not help recalling 
the different emotions with which she had left it 
many years previous, and she yielded confidingly 
to the hope that bright days were yet in store for 
her, among the friends by whom she was loved so 
dearly. 

Their new residence proved a delightful and 
commodious one, and soon in the family of the 
principal of the college, where Dr. Solon had for- 
merly presided, they discovered friends, congenial 
to them in every respect. The president himself 
proved to be an old college associate of the elder 
Foster; in his wife, aunt Christel found a worthy 
and intelligent companion; while their eldest daugh- 
ter became warmly attached to the open hearted 
Lila. 

A few months after their arrival, they set off on 
a little journey to B , Mr. Foster's native place, 
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and in his visits to each well-remembered spot, he 
felt his heart rise in gratitude to that Providence, 
who had granted him such success amid the scenes 
of his after life; and when on one cool, cloudless 
evening, he won his sympathising friend, aunt 
Christel, to roam with him among the beautiful en- 
virons ; the first place to which he conducted her, 
was the church-yard, where lay the remains of his 
parents and sister. The grave of the latter, was 
still somewhat discernible, amid a profusion of vi- 
olets and daisies, and, as overcome with emotion, 
Mr. Foster fervently pressed his friend’s hand in 
his, she understood his silent language, and sym- 
pathised in his inmost feelings, when she after- 
wards learned that he had sent a present of five 
hundred dollars to the poor fund of the town of 


B 





In the course of the next year, a son was born 
to the Fosters, on whom was bestowed the name 
of his paternal grandfather, and two years after, 
they were blessed with a blooming daughter, who 
was, of course, called Christel, and for whom Her- 
man Myer, (who through the skill of Dr. Foster, 
and a visit to the mineral baths, had, in a great 
measure, recovered from his deformity,) stood 
godfather. This worthy man arrived the day pre- 
vious to the baptism, and as aunt Christel led him 
to the cradle, where lay her sleeping namesake, he 


MUSIC.—A FRAGMEMT. 


The Universe is full of Music—fall 

Of richer strains than ever seraph sung, 

Or thrill’d from mortal’s harp, or e’er were breathed 
From the red lips of beauty. —Mark the deep! 
Hear its soft murmur as it leaves the shore, i 
Then scarce a breathing sweeps its bosom o’er 
And nought beside disturbs the general peace ;— 
How it doth calm the soul, how soothe the heart 
With its sweet anthem—sending up our thoughts 
On eagle-wings to yonder purer sphere, 

While the glad bosom heaves with feelings strange, 
The heart throbs quick, the tongue reveals not why : 
‘Tis music,—See! clouds are gathering fast, 
Stretching in misty wreathes aslant the west— 
The swift-wing’d mind sweeps on o’er hill and plain ; 
Here lightnings flash, there bursts the thunder- 
cloud ;— 

Swift speeds the storm; and now old ocean heaves— 
Now roll and swell the angry white-capp'd waves, 
Dashing the shore and drowning every noise 
With their wild clamor. Hark! again, again! 
*Tis the fierce thunder-bolt. Oh! I love th’ scene 
Of elemental strife :—that angry roar 

Of nature, and that tumult of the deep 

Are music to my soul, nor would I give 








looked with a smile on the little innocent, then 
with a sigh exclaimed: “ Ah! rosy little cherub! 
were you but a thousand weeks older, and as good 
and gentle as acertain person, whose like is hardly 
to be found, then would your godfather, Myer, again 
turn lover, and the discontented bachelor, might 
become happy as a married man.” 


Aunt Christel returned no answer to this solilo- 
quy, but only shook her head knowingly, for she 
was well aware that her niece had set her heart on 
making a match between Herman Myer, and the 
eldest daughter of the president of the college, 
though we will not say what after success attended 
her efforts, but leave it to our readers to judge for 
themselves, whether he did not deserve to win the 
blessing of a good wife. MR ER CAR 


Although Dr. Foster’s garden boasted of many 
rare and beautiful flowers, yet, a small bed of pur- 
ple balsams was planted, every summer, immedi- 
ately beneath the window, where his wife was ac- 
customed to sit at her needle-work, and though 
many persons, unacquainted with the little cireum- 
stances of her early life, wondered at her strange 
preference of such an insignificant blossom, yet, 
may we not indulge the hope that in the perusal of 
this little story, our readers have rightly discover- 
ed the cause ? 


Mary E. Ler. 


One hour of this grand minstrelsy for days 
Of what the world call pleasure and delight. 


I’ve stood on mountain tops, and listen’d longe 
To the sweet sound of rustling evergreens, 
Nodding their lofty heads before the breeze :-— 
Anon burst forth the chorus, sweet and shrill, 
Of thousand warblers, vieing to express 

The fullness of the joy even they might feel. 


At midnight when the busy world was still, 
I’ve saunter’d forth to gaze upon the stars 
That ever sparkle brightly o’er our heads, 

And long’d to soar above this nether world, 
Where | might hear the music of the spheres; 
And note the harmony with which they move 
In their fix’d courses. 


Almighty Father! thou, 
Who drov’st our parents from thy Paradise, 
To dwell with toils and sorrows on this earth, 
Did’st not withdraw their every source of joy :— 
Thou left’st them music, that in darkest hours 
Might point them up to Thee, a foretaste rich 
Of the eternal world, where music reigns, 
And millions swell the general song of praise ! 


E. W. H. E. 








Charleston, S. C. 


Goshen, Indiana. 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


OF DISTINGUISHED 
SURGEONS AND PHYSICIANS. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have thought that the following sketch 
of Dr. Nathaniel Chapman, one of the oldest, most distin- 
guished and popular physicians in our country, would be 
interesting to your readers, especially as many of them are 
medical men, and those who are not, would read any thing 
with interest connected with the history of this remarkable 
man. The following was extracted several years since 
from a Medical Journal published in Boston; and if you 
deem such subjects appropriate in the columns of the Mes- 
senger, I will take pleasure in sending on to you, occasion- 
ally, a condensed view of the lives and characters of sev- 
eral other distinguished physicians and surgeons, as I have 
taken some pains to collect information of this kind, which 
of course must be interesting to every medical man, and in 
fact, to every one interested in the advancemen tof science 
and literature. But to the extracts to which I have alluded. 


W. J.T. 


** Professor Chapman is the Sir Henry Halford 
of the United States. He is not more distinguish- 
ed for his professional attainments, than for court- | 
liness and vivacity of manner, wit, knowledge of| 
the world and literary taste. His character forms 
rather a marked contrast with that of his late friend | 
and contemporary, Dr. Physic, with whom he so 
long shared the first rank in the profession of Phil- 
adelphia. Dr. Physic, who shunned general so- 
ciety, and was little known except in professional | 
intercourse, had a reserved stateliness of manner 
from which he never unbent. Engrossed by his pa- 
tients and profession, he seldom entered into every- 
day topics of life, and is remembered only as the 
skilful surgeon and successful operator. Chap- 
man’s temperament was cast in a different mould. 
Eminently social in disposition, with gaiety of 
spirit that has not flagged for years—a wit—a puns- 
ter—delightful as a companion, and enjoying com- 
pany, he has for a long period occupied a position, 


we may say, unrivalled in the society of the city, 


in which he resides. ‘To these brilliant qualities, 
he unites the kindliest feelings. His wit is with- 
out malice ; and he is frank, open-hearted and open- 
handed. It is not surprising, then, that he is indi- 
vidually, as he is professionally, eminent.” 

It appears from the memoir, from which the 
above is extracted, that the Doctor was born in 





Fairfax county, Virginia, in 1780, making him now 


in his 66th year, at which age he is as buoyant, 


lively, and active as most men at forty. He re- 
ceived his early education at the Classical Acade- 
my at Alexandria, D. C., founded by Gen. Wash- 
ington, where he remained six years. He, after, 





that, spent a short time at two different Colleges. 
He repaired to Philadelphia, in 1797, to study med- 


icine with Dr. Rush, of whom, it appears, he be- 
came a favorite pupil. He graduated in medicine 
in 1800. In 1801, he went abroad and spent four 
years in Europe, chiefly at Edinburg and London. 
While in Europe, he became acquainted with some 
of the most distinguished orators and literary char- 
acters, such as Dugald Stewart, the Earl of Bu- 
chan, and Lord Brougham, then a-fellow student. 

Dr. Chapman returned to his native country in 
1804, and settled in Philadelphia, where he soon 
married. He soon became the favorite of a large 
portion of the higher classes of this city, and has 
continued so ever since. Not long after his re- 
turn home, he published a work entitled “ Select 
Speeches, Forensic and Parliamentary, with criti- 
cal and illustrative remarks, in five octavo vol- 
umes,” which attracted much attention, and gained 
for him a character for fine critical taste and dis- 
tinguished literary attainment. Since that time, 
however, he has confined his pen to subjects con- 
nected with his profession. At the age of twenty- 
six he was appointed adjunct professor in the chair 
of midwifery in the University of Pennsylvania, 
and soon after that, to the chair of Materia Medica. 
At the death of Dr. Rush, in 1812, he was trans- 
ferred to the chair of Theory and Practice, which 
he has since filled. 

The following description is given of the Doctor, 
as a practitioner, in the sketch to which we have 
alluded : 

“As a practitioner, Dr. Chapman is distinguish- 
ed as much for the charm of his manner in a sick- 
room, as for skill and success in prescribing. His 
lively conversation and ever-ready joke, are often 
more effective than anodyne or cordial. Indeed, in 
cases of trifling importance the Doctor sometimes 
prescribes little else. In pleasant chit-chat, both 
patient and physician forget the object of the visit, 
and the Doctor will depart and ‘leave no sign’ for 
pill or bolus. But when roused by symptoms of 
actual severity, Dr. Chapman is almost unequalled 
in resources, as he is in his attentions. Hence, as 
a consulting physician, his great powers are par- 
ticularly conspicuous. Rapid and clear in diagno- 
sis, inexhaustible in therapeutics, self-relying— 
never discouraged, ‘ never giving up the ship,’ he 
is the physician of physicians for an emergency.” 


Dr. Puysic. 


The following eloquent and beautiful allusions to 
the character of this distinguished surgeon and 
physician, are taken from an interesting little work, 
entitled ‘ Collin’s Miscellanies.” Dr. Physic is 
well known to have been the most skilful and emi- 
nent surgeon in this country, and perhaps did not 
have a superior on either side of the Atlantic. 
Every thing, therefore, relative to him, cannot fail to 
interest the inquisitive mind. In alluding to ihe pri- 
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Dr. Joun ABercromBIiE. 





vate chenaiiaiin of Dr. Physic, the author remarks, | became hes a Fellow of the Roy Z College of 
“that he was distinguished for simplicity of char-| Surgeons, Edinburg, and settled in that city. 
ceit on account of his acknowledged pre-eminence ; | but from the first, he succeedled, in a remarkable 
no contempt for those beneath him. True great-|degree, in gaining the confidence of the public. 
honor, station, ailainment, genius, do not affect the | siduous attention he paid to his patients. His un- 
|usual success created many rivals and enemies; 
He has feelings of warm affections for all his race, | 
and is humbled rather than exalted, when he con-| into friends, by the inoffensiveness of his conduct, 
siders how many blessings Heaven has bestowed | and by practising the Christian doctrine he pro- 
ledge cannot inflate the truly great man with high | first communication to the Edinburg Medical and 
opinions of himself. It serves to show him he is| Surgical Journal on the subject of ‘Cynanche La- 
whose bosom he may sail, but the extent of which | tor to that journal. 
he can never explore. “Dr. Abercrombie, after joining the Royal Col- 
very imposing. I have known men more majestic | sulting physician in the Scottish metropolis. In 
in bearing, more commanding in figure, who trod | this capacity, he acquired an extent of practice and 
if they felt they were born to control its destinies.| Notwithstanding the harassing nature of his oc- 
But that classically formed head and face; that eye | cupations, the contributions of Dr. Abercrombie to 
medical literature were numerous and important. 
sion, unless when lighted up with intellectual fire ;| The following are some of the works he published, 
those lips which seldom smiled ; but when they did, all of which have high character and are consid- 
woman! Who does not wish some Praxitiles had thology of the Intestinal Canal ;” “* Diseases of the 
lived in his day, that he might have chiselled those | Brain and Spinal Cord ;” “ Diseases of the Abdomi- 
down to all coming time? Often, when I have | and Investigation of Truth,” which is a very in- 
called to mind the noble features of this great man, | teresting and popular production, and has gone 
Baron Cuvier by his wife—the noblest eulogy ever on the “ Philosophy of the Moral Feelings ;” and 
pronounced by a wife on the character of her hus- | sometime previous to this, he wrote an able treatise, 
sented to her, and she was asked if it resembled | In 1835, he was appointed Lord Rector of Maré- 
him, ‘It is he,’ she exclaimed, ‘it is he; it is his| chal College and University of Aberdeen, and pub- 
always benevolent and calm, like real goodness. | peared in an enlarged form under the title of * Cul- 
It is the great man passing over this earth and | ture and Discipline of theMind.” 
the moment of his decease. A few years’ before 
his death he had an attack of paralysis, from which, 
Dr. Abercrombie, who died a little more than a/ after eating a hearty breakfast, he was preparing 
year since, is well known as having been one of to go out as usual. The carriage was at the door, 
Scotland, and not only eminent asa medical author | tered his private room and found him lying on his 
and practitioner, but also as a gentleman of high | face dead. 
on religious, moral and metaphysical subjects. He) an author, we cannot help being surprised,” to use 
was likewise remarkable as a man of great benev- ‘the language of his biographer, “ that he stiduld 
an interesting memoir of him was published in the | pendent of those means, which with other men, are 
London Lancet, from which the following is an ab-| necessary to its acquirement. He was never phy- 
your readers. ‘the facts with which all his works are enriched, 
Dr. Abercrombie took his degree in Edinburg were derived from private practice. Yet his trea- 


acter. He displayed no arrogance—no self-con-| Dr. A. commenced as a general, practitioner ; 
ness ts always united with simplicity. Wealth,| His success is said to have been owing to the as- 
bearing of that man who is truly great and noble. | 
‘these he disarmed, and even ultimately converted 
upon one so unworthy. ‘The possession of know- | fessed, of returning good for evil. He made his 
standing on the shore of a boundless ocean, on) ryngea,’ and afterwards became a frequent contribu- 
“The personal appearance of Dr. Physic was} lege of Physicians, gradually became the first con- 
upon the earth with a step more firm and proud, as | public confidence, which distanced all competitors.” 
which reposed in calm, alnvost melancholy expres- | 
were surpassed in expression only by the smile of ered as standard works. ‘ Researches on the Pa- 
features in Parian marble and thus convey them’ nal Viscera ;”’ a work “ On the Intellectual Powers 
I have thought of the eulogy pronounced on the! through several editions; also, an excellent work 
band. When, after his death, his portrait was pre- | ‘entitled, ‘ Suggestions on Malignant Cholera.” 
noble, pure, and elevated mind ; often melancholy, lished his inaugural address, which afterwards ap- 
knowing there is something beyond.’ ” Dr. Abercrombie’s health remained good up to 
however, he soon recovered. On November 14th, 
the most scientific and distinguished physicians of | but as he remained longer than usual, a servant en- 
literary attainments, and distinguished as a writer| “In reviewing the life of Dr. Abercrombie as 
olence and Christian excellence. After his death,| have attained so eminent a scientific position, inde- 
stract, and will, perhaps, be interesting to many of sician to any public Hospital or Dispensary, and all 
in 1803 ; afterwards studied six months in London; ‘tises on the brain and abdominal organs embody a 
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mass of the most interesting facts and observations, 
and constitute most important observations on the 
subject upon which they treat.” 

In his latter years, Dr. A. extended, by his wri- 
tings, in no small degree, a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of revealed religion. ‘The short essays he 
published on sacred truths have been most exten- 
sively read, from twenty to thirty thousand of each 
having been published in a few years. 

The private life and character of Dr. Abercrom- 
bie were not only irreproachable, but distinguished 
by the utmost philanthropy and good will towards 
allmen. In him all the public charities of Edin- 
burg have lost a supporter, and Many are the in- 
stances whieh might be cited of the assistance he 
has rendered his professional brethren in distress. 

The confidence he enjoyed amongst the profes- 
sion was deservedly great. He never attempted to 
supplant a brother practitioner, or ingratiale him- 
self with the public by means unworthy the dignity 
of the profession. His manner towards his pa- 
tients was characterized by great taciturnity, al- 
though never by rudeness. All his appoit.tments 
were kept with scrupulous exactitude, and to this, 
as well as the gentlemanly conduct he pursued in 
his consultations with the profession, must be at- 
tributed much of the extensive confidence they 
placed in him up to the moment of his death. 

The following sketch of this eminent physician, 
given by Dr. Gibson, of Philadelphia, in one of his 
introductory lectures, which I had the pleasure of 
hearing in 1839, after the Doctor’s return from 
Europe, is interesting, and will bear additional tes- 
timony to the excellency of the character of the 
distinguished individual we have been noticing. 
The Doctor says, “It was with great pleasure I 
renewed my acquaintance with Dr. John Aber- 
crombie after the lapse of so many years. Like 
most of his contemporaries, I found him little al- 
tered, though sixty, and if anything, rather improved 
in appearance. In stature, he is about five feet, 
seven inches, stout and well-proportioned ; his most 
striking feature, however, is the head, which is un- 
commonly large, with all the moral and intellectual 
organs, to use the language of Phrenology, so de- 
veloped, as to attract forcibly the attention of the 
most common observer. His face, too, is large, 
eyes dark, full and prominent, nose acquiline, and 
his whole countenance beaming with intelligence 
and benevolence. He is very pious, but exhibits 
so little of the devotee, that it would be difficult to 
discover a saturnine or ascetic particle in his com- 
position ; on the contrary, there is so much cheer- 
ful simplicity and playfulness about him, that a 
stranger would be apt to conclude he was a highly 
educated country gentleman, instead of a hard- 
working medical man, visiting patients from morn- 
ing till night, and composing books on the most dif- 
ficult and abstruse subjects, most of which have 
gone through numerous editions, especially his work 





‘On the Intellectual Powers and the Investigation 
of Truth,’ his ‘ Researches on the diseases of the 
Brain and Spinal Cord,’ and his volume ‘ On the 
diseases of the Stomach.’ ” 


Sim Astitey Cooper. 


The following is interesting concerning this dis- 
tinguished surgeon. Some of the facts here rela- 
ted, in. reference to his industry and the amount of 


labor he would perform during a day, are almost in- 


credible. I forgot where I met with the article or 
extract, but copied it down at the time in my note- 
book, as a sort of medical curiosity. 

** You know,’ says Sir Astley, ‘when a man 
writes a check he can hardly make it less than five 
guineas.’ By-and-by he became accustomed to 
magnificent fees. One ancient merchant, Mr. 
Hyatt, when pronounced all right again, tossed his 
night-cap to the surgeon, who, bowing politely, put 
it in his pocket, and on entering his chariot, found 
pinned inside a bank note for £1,000. Others reg- 
ularly paid him liberal annuities. Astley Cooper 
made more money than any other snrgeon that ever 
lived before him. In one year, 1815, his profes- 
sional income amounted to upwards of £21,000 
sterling. ‘Throughout the whole thoroughly ac- 
tive period of his life, he was in his dissecting-room, 
winter and summer, by 6 o’clock at the latest; by 
8 he was dressed for the day and at the service of 
gratuitous patients, who occupied him till half-past 
nine. His breakfast with his family occupied but 
a few gay minutes, and by ten his waiting-rooms 
were occupied by patients, who continued to stream 
in by the dozen, until 1 o’clock. Sometimes the 
people in the hall and ante-room were so numerous, 
that he dreaded the ordeal of explaining the ne- 
cessity of their departure. He was in the habit, 
under such circumstances, of escaping through the 
back yard into his stables, and so into the passage 
by the side of Bishop-gate’s church. He would 
then round past his carriage, which was standing 
at the door in Wormwood street, to which place he 
would be immediately followed by his coachman, 
who well understood the ruse. He was in a few 
minutes at Grey’s Hospital, where a hundred pupils 
were waiting on the steps. They followed him to 
the wards of the Hospital, and from bed to bed, till 
the clock struck two;—then rushed across the 
street to the anatomical theatre, and lecture began. 
At 3, he went to the dissecting-room, and observa- 
tion, direction and study kept him busy here for 
half an hour ; then got into a carriage, attended by 
a dresser, and his horses were hard at work until 
7 or 7 1-2 o'clock. His family was assembled 
on his return; dinner was instantly on the table, 
and he sat down apparently fresh in spirit, with his 
attention quite at command of the circle. He ate 
largely, but cared not what: after 12 hours of 
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such exertion, he, as he said, could digest anything 
but saw-dust. During dinner he drank two or three 
tumblers of water, and afterwards two glasses of 
Port, and no more. He then threw himself back 
in his chair and slept. He seldom required to be 
aroused, but awoke exactly as the allotted ten min- 
utes expired, started up, gave a parting smile to every 
body in the room, and in a few seconds was again 
on his way to the Hospital. There was a lecture 
every otherevening of theseason. Ontheodd night, 
however, the carriage was generally at his door by 
8, and he continued his rounds of visit till mid- 
night, often till one or two in the morning. His 
carriage was well lighted, and by night as well as 
day, in passing from one house to another, his at- 
tendants were writing, to his dictation, the chroni- 
cle of each case, keeping pace with the symptoms. 
When called into the country, he usually said to 
the post-boy, “I give three pence a mile for bad 
driving—four pence for good, but six pence if you 
drive like the devil.’ Such, for fifteen years, was 
the existence of the great surgeon of Broad street, 
St. Mary Axe. There is not perhaps on record 


an instance of greater professional industry than |’ 


that of Sir Astley Cooper.” 





MY SPIRIT. 


BY E. B. H. 


Seek ve where my spirit dwells, 
Whether on the plain or mountain ; 
Whether on the surging sea, 
Whether by the sparkling fountain ; 
Whether in the cloudless clime, 
Where the sunbeam setteth never, 
And the flow’rs of rainbow-beauty 
Bud and blossom on forever ? 


Like a bird my spirit wanders, 
Where the dancing breezes play ; 
Where the Zephyrs violet-woving, 
Softly trip their lovesome way ; 
Where the winding streamlet ripples, 
O’er its sands of silver dye, 
Bubbling thro’ the chequered shadows, 
Music to the quiet sky. 


On the stormy clouds of Heaven, 
Sometimes doth my spirit ride ; 
Where the mighty King of Darkness, 
Moves in glory and in pride; 
And beside his black pavilion, 
In the midnight—and the glare— 
Where the lightning’s forked flashing, 
Frights the boldest—it is there. 


Then again I’m sympathising 
With the mourner in his tears ; 


Vor. XI—93 





With the weary, wan, and way-worn, 
Sorrowing o’er departed years : 
In the palace—in the prison—_ ! 
In the dungeon’s dankest air— 
Where the meanest outcast pineth, 
I am fain to wander there. 


In the grave where kindred lie, 
In the Heaven where they soar; 
*Mid the soul entrancing glory 
Of the golden-sanded shore— 
In the city past conceiving, 
Gorgeous beyond all compare; 
Strung with®taptore High and holy, 
Oft it fain would-enter there. 


Sad and lonely then it turneth, 
Where my mother’s ashes lie— 
Where my brothers, in their beauty, * 
Calmly laid them down to die !— 
There the sighing willow weepeth, 
There the wild flow’r sheds its bloom, 
There the soft wind gently sweepeth, 
O’er the loved ones lonely tomb! 


In the far-off spirit land, 
I shall meet my kindred there ; 
With their eyes of angel beauty, 
And their paly golden hair : 
In the radiant bowers of bliss— 
In the seraphs’ happy home— 
Father, Mother, Sister, Brother, 
Shall my wandering spirit come. 





SHELLEY. 


No poet has been more enthusiastically extolled 
by his admirersthan Shelley, and, in unhappy coun- 
terbalance, no poet of the true fire has been so much 
neglected by the world atlarge? We mean to give 
some reasons, which we think natural and good 
ones, for the extreme neglect which has been the 
lot of so remarkable a mind and its works. 

The world has a good general idea of the dif- 
ference between genius and talent. Genius has 
fire and wings—with no insurance against the ex- 
tension of the first into conflagrations, and with no 
precision of migratory instinct to control the des- 
ultory soafings of the last. This is the common 
idea of genius. Talent sticks to the earth, looks te 
the security of his footing, wears a watch, which 
he can generally better afford to do than genius, to 
note the time, which genius questions Aurora and 
Hesperus concerning, is full of subdued reasonable 
motive, counts cost, takes no direction but from 
utility. This is the world’s idea of talent. . These 
common ideas are near enough to the truth, and we 
adopt them without caring for any greater precision. 
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The very greatest minds—those which show | 


along the course of time above the forgotten minds 
of the millions, like pyramids above the dust of their 
plains, and separated from each other by far-ex- 
tending vacancies of space, have been minds which 
possessed both powers humanly perfect in degree, 
and finely accorded into a mutual aid and support. 
Sir Thomas Brown speaks somewhere, in one of 
his grand pictorial sentences, of “the paucity of 
the remembered names” of the past—of the small 
number of lives which the world has cared to res- 
cue from oblivion,—some few hundred lives out of 
the swarming life of a peopled world. with its pro- 
gression from myriad births to myriad deaths. Of 
the few hundreds lucky in, or deserving of, immor- 
tality, sift the number farther for the very greatest, 
and you may count them, at one round on your fin- 
gers, from Homer to Walter Scott. The conjunc- 
tion, therefore, of the two intellectual powers, ge- 
nius and talent, tn their perfection, which conjunc- 
tion made the greatness of the ten or fewer greatest 
minds in the annals of all times, is of wonderfully 
Tare occurrence. 

But the conjunction, although of such rare occur- 
rence in the perfection of the two mental powers, 
is common in their minor degrees. Hence we have 
a great many clever men, who are bright enough 
and sturdy enough to go enjoyingly and usefully 
through life; enjoying the creations of a genius 
greater in degree, and adopting for useful guidance 
the worldly wisdom of a talent greater in degree. 
Reputable men enough—sufficiently quick and 
wise—and of mark and likelihood inthe ten or 
twenty miles square, beyond which their names are 
seldom heard, except as an echo from the home 
hills. 

It often happens that a man possesses a reason- 
able amount of talentand no genius. In such case 
we have your insolent scorner of all except the di- 
rectly useful ; to ws the most unbearable of all mon- 
sters, and withal, the most terrible. He makes 
enthusiasm ridiculous—cross questions you for a 
reason in every thing—stares and wonders what 
can be in a book which others have praised—stares, 
wonders, and then, resolute in his own judgment, 
retires within himself, or to homely pursuits, satis- 
fied that there is a great deal of nonsense abroad, 
and consoling himself with the reflection, that if the 
world were as wise as himself, there would be much 
less. 

It occasionally happens that a man possesses a 
reasonable amount of genius and no talent—a want 
making the genius unreasonable. Then we havea 
crack-brain who does nothing of note—can do noth- 
ing of note. Such a man has a bee in his bonnet. 
He will catch at all theoretic suggestions of the 
day, waste his substance in reducing them into im- 
possible practice, dream of the aurum potabile, 
stake his fortunes on the quiver of a divining rod. 
Death comes at last, and is dreaded more as an in- 





terruption to schemes which are just about to be 
realized, than as the giving of the mortal body to the 
worms, or the summons of the immortal spirit to the 
untried condition of the after life. 

Increase the “ reasonable amount of genius” in 
this last case, to a high full amount—to the utmost 
amount possible by man—leaving the talent still 
at naught, or greatly in abeyance and disproportion, 
and we have a poet as the compulsory result of such 
an organization—a poet, however, full of the wild 
faults-of unregulated power, and, therefore, if di- 
vine to the few, unappreciable to the many; in a 
word, we have Shelley. 

We venture the assertion, that no one of Shel- 
ley’s poems, however short, is winnowed clear of 
even superficial and easily perceived defects. The 
truth is he had not the winnowing power. Wecan 
fancy a cold and clear power * of Sir Walter Scott's 
mind, sitting in judgment upon his creations—re- 
jecting the deformed, and retaining, with an un- 
vanquishable precision of right, the good and beau- 
tiful.. We can fancy no such thing of Shelley, but 
so far from it, read and wonder that his brilliant and 
teeming mind should have shown itself so often an 
absurd one. 

Any one who has written verses, must be aware 
that as they spring up to the rythmical tunes of the 
mind, something in phrase or thought is apt to 
escape, unperceived, perhaps, in the first instant of 
composition, whilst music and singleness of idea 
have possession of the author, in which a cold 
reader can find second ridiculous meanings. An 
instance will show more clearly what we mean. In 
one of Thurlough’s poems, “ Frangipani,” the hero, 
addresses himself, in a very impassioned passage, to 
his mistress in the following manner : 


“ Wilt thou with Frangipani go, 
Roaming where stormy tempests blow ? 
Wilt thou be the windy spouse 

Of a Corsair?” &e. 


The Poet, no doubt, in his fine phrenzy, saw in 
the word * windy” no more than the poetry of life 
on the ocean—of wind-walted fortunes—and con- 
sidered it a fine synecdoche; to the cold reader, 
“windy spouse” is suggestive of even a vulgar 
idea. We meet with nothing quite so strongly 
ridiculous as this in the poetry of Shelley. But 
faults of the same sort, less in degree, abound in 
it—faults that any mind, not grossly defective, would 
have easily avoided or amended. 

Two of the best of Shelley's shorter poems, are 
“The Sensitive Plant” and “ The Skylark.” It is 
impossible to read either of them without high ad- 
miration of their rhythm, continuity of tone, and 
crowding beauties of thought. But both are marked 


* Here and elsewhere we use “ power” instead of “ fac- 
ulty,” because we intend, in what we say, a combination of 
faculties. We use “ power” im its common sense. 
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by extravagance of phraseology and idea; and the 
first by absurd rhymes, and, plentifully, by those 
unhappy suggestives of secondary ridiculous ideas. 
We cannot better justify what we say, or better 
make our article readable, than by quoting largely 
from these poems. The “Sensitive Plant” is in 
three parts. The first is descriptive of the garden 
in which the plant grew ; the stanzas are very pretty, 
and generally perfect in their peculiar rhythm. One 
verse of it, however, will pat a knot in any tongue 
that attempts to read it rhythmically. 


“* For each one was interpenetrated 
With the light and the warmth its neighbor shed.” 


Part Second introduces the mistress of the gar- 
den, and with the beginning of this part, we begin 
our quotations and comments. 


“There was a Power in this sweet place, 

An Eve in this Eden; a ruling grace 

Which to the flowers, did they waken or dream, 
Was as God is to the starry scheme. 


“A Lady, the wonder of her kind, 

Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind, 
Which dilating had moulded her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean,” 


Musical, and showing the delicate art which was 
an instinct with the poet, but in the last line dis- 
figured by an exaggerated and unnatural simili- 
tude. This second stanza does not completesthe 
sentence : it runs into the next. 


“Tended the garden from morn to even, 

And the meteors of that sublunar heaven, 

Like the lamps of the air when night walks forth, 
Laughed round her footsteps up from the earth.” 


Somewhat deficient in music, and going no deeper 
than the ear, because conveying an extravagant 
conceit; going no deeper than the ear, unless it be 
to stir a question about “ laughing lamps.” 


“She had no companion of mortal race, 

But her tremulous breath and her flushing face 
Told, whilstthe morn kissed the dews from her eyes, 
That her dreams were less slumber than Paradise. 


“ As if some bright spirit for her sweet sake 

Had deserted heaven while the stars were awake ; 
As if yet around her he lingering were 

Though the veil of daylight concealed him from her. 


‘“« Her step seemed to pity the grass it prest ; 
You might hear by the heaving of her breast 
That the coming and going of the wind 

Brought pleasure there and left passion bebind.” 


No doubt the meaning of the Poet, in this last 
stanza, was that the summer wind, going and com- 
ing amongst the beauties and odors of her garden, 
brought pleasure, purified from passion, to the breast 
of the lady. ‘The second idea, however, and one 





which the words more readily convey, is, that the 
lady’s longs, drawing in and puffing out wind, de- 
composed the charmed atmosphere,, and appro- 
priated pleasure whilst blowing off the refuse pas- 
sion. This is not so bad as the “ windy spouse” 
of Thurlough’s Corsair, but we find it impossible to 
think of one without thinking of the other. 


* And wherever her airy footstep trod, 

Her trailing hair from the grassy sod 

Erased its light vestige with shadowy sweep, 
Like a sunny storm o’er the dark green deep.” 


Here are long locks with ae«vengeance! We are 
told, in the notes to Lallah Rookh, that a Persian 
damsel let down her hair to her lover under her 
window, and drew him up by it,—with that excep- 
tion, we find no where any account of such tresses 
as these of the lady of the garden. Think of their 
condition after a poetic walk amongst the dews of 
the garden! We will presently see that the garden 
abounded with “ gnawing worms” and other vermin 
“of obscene and unlovely forms.” Think of the 
trailing hair dragged amongst wet slugs and snails. 
The loveliest, real, flesh-and-blood woman, (and 
poetry can imagine nothing lovelier,) will not think 
it amiss to draw her skirts safely above her ankles, 
in going upon such tasks of floricalture; but here 
is a lady of the imagination, who is so improvident 
as to permit her hair to drag after her, erasing her 
foot marks. We are informed that “she had no 
companion of mortal race,” and therefore infer that 
she had no tire-women; moreover, poetry does not 
admit of homely ideas of soap; how much more 
careful should she, consequently, have been to tuck 
up her tresses! Altogether, we insist upon it that 
the lady, with all the Paradise of her dreams, and 
the loveliness which tempted angels into vigils over 
her couch, was improvident and uncleanly in this 
one respect. 


‘“‘T doubt not the flowers of that garden sweet, 
Rejoiced in the sound of her gentle feet; 

I doubt not they felt the spirit that came 

From her glowing fingers through all their frame. 


“ She sprinkled bright water from the stream 
On those that were faint with the sunny beam, 
And out of the cups of the heavy flowers 

She emptied the rain of the thunder-showers. 


‘¢ She lifted their heads with her tender hands 
And sustained them with rods and osier bands ; 
If the flowers had been her own infants, she 
Could never have nursed them more tenderly.” 


These stanzas are beautiful; no poet could have 
made the first of them better. 


“ And all killing insects and gnawing worms, 
And things of obscene and unlovely forms, 
She bore in a basket of Indian woof, 

Into the rough woods far aloof, 
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“In a basket of grasses and wild flowers full, 
The freshest her gentle bands could pull, 

For the poor banished insects, whose intent, 
Although they did ill, was innocent.” 


Far be it from us to say one word in ridicule of 
the gentleness and charity of the lady in doing all 
this. We must, however, admit that, until more 
gently taught by her example, we never troubled 
ourselves about the pangs of crushed slugs and 
earth-worms; and, even now, find it difficult to get 
up a sympathy with that poetic breadth and deli- 
cacy of universal love, which induced the lady, 
looking mercifully to the guo animo, to put the 
‘*‘ poor banished” creatures, with a supply of vege- 
tables, into ‘‘a basket of Indian woof” and bear 
them “into the rough woods far aloof.” Observe 
that the lady, after gathering earth-worms, slugs, 
and snails, (no doubt with her fingers, as we have 
never heard of a horticultural implement for catch- 
ing, or picking up, such vermin.) has gone to drag 
“the sunny storm” of her hair in “the rough 
woods far aloof,”’ where there is uo poetry of grass 
even to keep it clean! 


‘* But the bee and the beam-like ephemeris, 

Whose path is the lightning’s, and soft moths that kiss 
The sweet lips of the flowers, and harm not, did she 
Make her attendant angels be.” 


Here we seriously assert that we never read any- 
thing so supremely absurd. ‘The “ beam-like ephe- 
meris, whose path is the lightning’s,” is, of course, 
in prose, a lightning-bug. Lightning-bugs and 
moths are the attendant ange/s of the long-haired 
lady, and escort her upon her rounds! But we are 
within two stanzas of a sad event, and we hurry on. 


“And many an antenatal tomb, 
Where butterflies dream of the life to come, 
She left clinging round the smooth and dark 
Edge of the odorous cedar bark. 


“ This fairest creature from earliest spring 
Thus moved through the garden ministering, 
All the sweet season of summer tide, 

And ere the first leaf looked brown, she died.” 


This is the end of Part Second. The mistress 
of the garden, with her exuberant hair, attended 
by angelic lightning-bugs and moths, removing 
gnawing-worms, &c., in baskets providently stored 
with vegetables for them, is dead. We are any 
thing but hard-hearted, but, to tell the truth, we 
read the obituary without tears. 

One of our best American writers, in a paper, 
which we recently read, called * The Philosophy 
of Composition,” says: “I asked myself, ‘of all 
melancholy topics, what, according to the universal 
understanding of mankind, is the most melancholy ?” 
‘Death’ was the obvious reply. ‘And when,’ | 
said, ‘is this most melancholy of topics most poet- 
icalt?’ From what I have already explained at 





some length, the answer, here also, is obvious— 
‘when it most closely allies itself to Beauty: the 
death, then, of a beautiful woman, 1s unquestiona- 
bly the most poetical topic in the world.” 

This istrue. Anda Poet of high, and regulated 
powers, can win the admiration of the world with 
such a theme. He will not transcend nature to do 
it, but deal with warm natural sympathies; limiting 
himself, for effect, to sweet arts of utterance, an 
artistical avoidance of the too homely, and the 
inweaving of a subdued and natural ideality with 
the genuine truth, which is his staple. But 2 fan- 
tasy of poetic creation, like the lady of the garden, 
with veins running ichor, may come and go, live 
and die—if words so strozg can be applied to an 
impalpability and impossibility—and move us no 
more than ‘a beam-like ephemeris,” skirking in 
the air, or pinched in two by a school boy for the 
lamp in its tail. 

But let us go on a little way into Part Third. 
The corpse of the dead lady is on its way to burial. 


“ The dark grass, and the flowers among the grass 
Were bright with tears as the crowd did pass ; 
From theirsighs the wind caught a mournful tone 
And sate in the pines and gave groan for groan.” 


That second line reminds us of the funeral pro- 
cession, in the plates and rhymes of some of our 
pleasant books, dear to us in an early time, when 
our own tears lay more shallow. Observe that 
unutterably solemn file of long mourning cloaks; 
mark those excessive eyes, which lay the dust, or 
besprinkle the grass. And observe the picture con- 
veyed in the last line. The wind in the garden 
was a gentle spirit; here, to our apprehension, it is 


‘| become a sad demon, and has climbed into a pine 


on the way side, and as the procession passes by, 
laying the dust with tears, and groaning very loudly, 
weeps too, and “ gives groan for groan” with the 
utmost punctuality. 

After the funeral, we are carried back to the 
garden. 


“ The garden, once fair, became cold and foul 
Like the corpse of her who had been its soul.” 


“ Foul” and * soul” do not rhyme. But we have 
only to pronounce “ soul” sow/—a good Irish emen- 
dation—and the difficulty easily disappears. 

A little farther on, (we are not quoting continu- 
ously,) we are informed that—— 


“ Between the time of the wind and snow 

All lothliest weeds began to grow, 

Whose coarse leaves were splashed with many a speck, 
Like the water-snake’s belly and the toad’s back.” 


“The” just before “ toad’s back,” requires an 
awkward emphasis to make out the rhythm, and we 
suggest an improvement. Read— 
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* Like the water snake’s belly and bull toad’s back.” 


Winter at last positively arrives, to put an ex- 
tinguisher upon the “ lothly” vegetation, which has 


sprung up “ between the time of the wind and the 
snow.” 


‘For winter came: the wind was his whip, 
One choppy finger was on his lip, 

He had torn the cataracts from the hills, 

And they clanked at his girdle-like manacles. 


* * * * * 
He came fiercely driven in his chariot throne 
By the ten fold blasts of the arctic zone.” 


Here, with a great deal of the vis vivida, anda 
magnificent 2ush of verse, we have, nevertheless, a 
confusion of ideas. The picture presented by the 
first four lines is of a giant, with the wind for a 
mighty whip in his hand, a choppy finger on his lip, 
moving on foot with frozen cataracts clanking at 
his girdle. The last couplet, however, places him 
in “a chariot throne” driven by the winds—how 
driven we only darkly understand. Perhaps the 
winds drive him as they do a ship—an incompre- 
hensible mode of propelling a chariot; the more 
reasonable supposition is that the winds were his 
charioteers—holding reins and lashing steeds—-but 
here the plurality, “ winds,” and the * ten fold” ap- 
plied to them, confuse us again. If, leaving the 
first four lines as they stand, we had found the sub- 
sequent couplet running somewhat in this way— 


“ He came, fiercely driven, in his chariot throne 
By a mighty blast of the arctic zone—” 


that is, substituting dlast for blasis, (we do not 
stickle for the epithet “ mighty”’—only ‘ tenfold” 
will not do for one blast,) we should have had the 
whole picture as clear as sunlight before us. “ The 
wind was his whip”—that is, his Jehu, his char- 
ioteer. We say of a good driver—Tom or Dick— 
“he is a good whip.” The wind, “his whip” 
then—called in the couplet a mighty blast, or 
very strong wind—holds the ribbons and drives 
winter at a slapping rate. We repeat, the picture 
becomes perfectly clear. 

No one will fail to observe in the very verses 
which we have selected for comment, a great deal 
of vigor and beauty. Vigor and beauty they do 
possess, but, like the poetry of Shelley, generally, 
they possess them with a mortal taint to mar their 
great effect, and hinder him of his fame. Perhaps 
we have not done justice in selecting “‘ The Sensi- 
tive Plant” tocomment upon. The longer of his 
poems “The Revolt of Islam;” ‘“ The Cenci;” 
“ Prometheus Unbound”; * Adonais,” &c., are not 
so much crowded with defects as this short poem. 
But we chose it because a northern reviewer has 
recently gone out of his way to speak well of it— 
prominently of it as one of Shelley’s noblest poems ; 
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and because we do really consider it, in some res- 
pects, a noble poem, one that, if disfigured by his 
worst faults, possesses, notwithstanding, as much 
delicacy of rhythm, vividness of conception, suc- 
cessful audacity of thought and expression, as any 
other of his works of similar extent. For our own 
part, we prefer “ The Skylark” to it; indeed we 
place * The Skylark” at the very head of Shelley's 
poetry. And yet it too,as we will show, is greatly 
marred by Shelley’s constant fault—extravagance 
of fancy, surpassing the bounds of reason, inter- 
rupting and maiming the sweetest and noblest 
thoughts. We will quote some verses from it, 
(The Skylark,) and comment upon them. 





“ Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire,” &c. 


** Cloud of fire” conveys an idea of large pro- 
portions of the lurid and terrible; and instead of 
aiding our understanding of the poetic picture of the 
minute singing-bird, confuses and leads it aside—a 
mortal defect in a similitade. 

Some stanzas farther on we have one running 
into another thas— 


“‘ Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight, 
Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there.” 


That is to say, “ thy shrill delight strikes my ear 
as keenly as the rays shot like arrows from the 
fading morning star, hardly seen, but felt to be in 
its place, strike upon my vision.” This may pass, 
aided by the exquisite melody of Shelley’s verse, 
but it is none the less a flimsy conceit. 

Again, 

“ All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As when night is bare 
From one lonely cloud, 
The moon rains out her beams and heaven is overflowed.” 


Or, in prose, “all the earth and air with thy 
voice is loud, just as the heavens are loud with a 
rain of moonbeams.” This is nonsense. 


“From rain-bow clonds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see, 
As from thy presence showers a rain of melody.” 


In prose, ‘“‘ From thy presence showers a rain of 
melody as bright to hear as drops of actual rain 
from rain-bow clouds are bright to see.” We do 
not find our idea of the bird’s minstrelsy made the 
clearer, or ennobled by the comparison; we are 
rather obfuscated, to say nothing of the fantastic 
character of the whole thought, by the comparison 


of a bright sound to a bright sight. 





The Evening Star. 
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“ Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and fresh, and clear, thy music doth surpass.” 


In prose, “‘ The sound of thy music surpasses the 
sound of vernal showers”—we can understand so 
far well enough, although we scarcely have our ap- 
preciation of the music increased by being informed 
that it surpassed the humdrum sound of a falling 
rain; but what follows defies us. ‘It, (the bird’s 
music,) surpasses rain-awakened flowers.” Here 
we do not perceive the slightest resemblance in 
fact, and lose all idea as we read, 

But we ran the risk of tiring our readers, and 
must hurry to a close. 

We ask of them whether we have gone beyond 
good sense, or fair criticism, in these strictures. 
lf we have not, it is unnecessary to seek farther than 
we have gone for the causes of that neglect which 
Shelley has experienced from the great majority of 
readers. We said, in the beginning, that we be- 
lieved him to have been possessed of the largest 
amount of genius possible to man; and we imputed 
his faults, and the fact that he failed to reach and 
move the mind and heart of the world, to a want of 
judicious and plainer powers, to direct and control 
within bounds that surpassing genius. But his 
worshippers will tell us, incredibly enough, that he 
did not move the heart and mind of the world, 
because he did not attempt to move them; that 
their idol lacked no power—that the forced con- 
ceits and grave whimsicalities which we have been 
pointing out, if not in fact beautiful whilst we are 
stupid, are only chance discords of a bird singing 
in the perfect abandon of his wild nature, careless 
of rules and audience. 

“If ever Poet,” says a northern reviewer, “ If 
ever Poet sang as bird sings, impulsively, ear- 
pestly, with utter abandonment, to himself solely, 
and for mere joy of his own song, that Poet was the 
author of the ‘ Sensitive Plant.’”—Again—* He 
Spoke: to his own Spirit alone,” &c. This is all 
poetical enough, but we find it difficult to under- 
stand how Shelley, who published his works to the 
world with the formalities of elaborate prefaces 
and notes, could have been such a singer, careless 
of an audience. Besides, his poetry sounds, more 
than that of any poet of his day, like utterances of 
an earnest reformer—utterances of one, feeling, as 
the cant is, his mission.” No poet ever chastised 
what he deemed evil, embraced and extolled what 
he deemed gentle and good, with more fervor of 
passion, harsh or tearful. We havean earnest, mis- 
guided man bringing arguments, passionate poetry, 
new dogmas, elaborately wrought examples of in- 
dividual wretchedness, against world received and 
common creeds and customs—the religion of Christ, 
the institution of marriage. And yet the whole 
utterance, we are to believe, is that of an untamed 





bird, sitting upon the branch of a forest tree, sing- 
ing for his own divertisement, and with an eye 
cocked askew, upward, quite away from the earth 
and its listeners! 

We love the gentleness of Shelley, his tender 
and charitable heart—charitable in the large Bib- 
lical sense of the word, and therefore quote with 
reluctance what he did not publish with relac- 
tance—some words from a note and sub-note to his 
poem, “ Queen Mab.”—* A Roman Governor of 
Judea, at the instance of a priest-led mob, cruci- 
fied a man, called Jesus, eighteen centuries ago. 
He was a mati of pure life, who desired to rescue 
his countrymen from their barbarous and degrading 
superstitions,” &c. Sub-note—* Since writing this 
note, I have seen reason to suspect that Jesus was 
an ambitious man, who aspired to the throne of 
Judea.” 

Shelley is said to have regretted in after life the 
publication of these notes; and we would gladly 
believe that he did so, upon deeper grounds than 
that of the revolting indecency of such violations 
of the public sense of religion. We only quote 
the notes now as additional pruof of what we charge, 
viz: that, wonderfully endowed, in some respects, 
as this Poet was, he yet wanted, in a singular de- 
gree, that mental power which chastens, regulates 
and strengthens by curbing vagaries; or, in plain 
words, that, great genius as he was, he was yet a 
fool. 





THE EVENING STAR. 


BY BYRONA. 


Bright star of my childhood! how deep in this heart 
Is thine image of beauty and loveliness set-- 

*T will live when of earth all that’s dear shall depart, 
And be the one idol it cannot forget. 


It came ev’ry evening and rested awhile 

Above the green hill-top which shaded our home, 
And when it departed, threw down a sweet smile, 
That played with new beauty o’er leaflet and dome. 


We knew just the hour it always came out— 
That bright little twinkler—that “ sentinel Star” — 
And loud was our greeting, and louder the shout, 
Which echoed our joy o’er that hill-side afar. 


Each bright face grew brighter to watch its soft 
beams, 

And the fountain of gladness gushed out and ran 
o’er— 

It lighted us homeward and dwelt in our dreams— 

That same little night-star—that watchword of yore. 


I’ve roamed where no lov'd one was waiting to greet ; 
Whereall that surrounded was darksome and drear— 
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Yet there was it shining as brightly and sweet, 
As if it had not been the only friend near. 


Bright Star! since thy smile is the only one true, 
O set with its signet the seal of my doom; 

And let it come nightly that pledge to renew, 
And lingering hallow the light of the tomb. 


Memphis, 1846. 





A REMINISCENCE OF THE FLORIDA CAMPAIGN; 


OR, 


BONY M’SHANE?S RAISONS FOR GOING TO THE WARS, | 


‘““* How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable’ is a 
soldier's life! Here have we been at Pilatka for 
three mortal months, without other objects whereon 
to turn our vengeful arms, than nauseous vermin :-- 
feverish, swamp-struck and dyspeptic, and gashed 
with dishonorable wounds from infernal musque- 





%: Troth i it’s pee enough to sais the Leal uv a 
stool. I only wish the poor Major had some uv it 
in *m.” ) 

* Why so?” 

“ Twould put the life in ’m; for he has’nt hait 
enough in his body to make the blisther rise.” 

‘Rise! why nothin’ can rise well that ever 
lies down here.” 

“ Thrue for ye, misther Boggs; me own sperrits 
is hard to rise these times; so, if you’ve no objec- 
tions, I'll take a little more uv the skute.” 

‘Captain, I fear the Major’s case“is desperate, 





if,as McShane says, the blister does’nt rise.” 

“There’s one way, gintlemin,” said McShane, 
wiping his mouth after the second potation, while 
a nascent twinkle of humor was perceptible in his 
|eye :—"* There’s one way uv makin’ a blisther rise, 
bat God pardin me! it’s no time to be jokin’ now, 
an the poor Major so near his last,” and the solem- 
nity of his visage reéstablished itself. 

‘ Let’s hear it, MeShane; let’s hear it. We 
know not how soon we may want blisters to rise on 
ourselves. Impart.” 

“Why thin, ye see, there wus a man oncet in 
the ould counthry called Phalim O’Brallagan, and 





toes, are we not curious but unpitied specimens of he was very sick, when the docthor left a blisther 


experimental phlebotomy '--not to mention that | 


the total of our culinary comforts for to-morrow, 


and to-morrow, and to-morrow, is rounded by a) 
couple of mangy dogs, to be devoured without salt | 


or pepper. Harkee, Captain Swelter—sooner 
than protract this ‘living death,’ were it not better 
to send in our scalps to Micanopy and yield up our 
tender carcasses, at once, to the gallinippers ?” 

‘* Courage! thou bug-resisting, musquetoe-crush- 
ing son of Mars! Though simply lieutenant Boggs 
at present, a longer probation through these charm: 
ing lagoons and swamps may entitle you virtually 
to rank as a field marsh-all. Poor Major Mortem, 


I fear, will be the first of us to strike his colors. | 


The doctor reported unfavorably of him yesterday ; | 
But here comes McShane, his dry-nurse, who can 
give us the latest bulletin.” 

* A droll fellow is McShane, I’mtold. I hav’nt 
laughed for a month; shall I draw him oat ?” 

* As you will.” 

“Good mornin’ t’ ye both, gintlemin,” said the 


broad-voiced, broad-shouldered McShane, whose. 


countenance, like that worn generally by ‘‘ our 
army,” in Florida, looked care-worn and grave. 

“* How is Major Mortem this morning ?”’ 

‘* He’s very bad intirely, poor man, God help ’m.” 

“ You look unwell yourself, McShane.” 

“Thrue for ye, misther Boggs. The wet’s| 
killin’ me here; an’ the divil a wink uv sleep I had 
for three nights hand runnin’, sittin’ up with the 


Major. May be, Captin, ye have a dhrap uv some- 
thin’ about ye.” 


“ Help yourself, McShane; you'll find some good | 


brandy in that decanter.,” 


| with Phalim’s wife to be put on his stummick to 
|give him relief like. So the docthor called nixt 
mornin’ to see how the blisther acted, an’ sez he to 
Phalim’s wife, ‘hon’s yer husban’ this mornin’ V ” 

“ He’s very bad, docthor,” sez she. 

‘* ] hope the blisther riz well,” sez he. 

“Troth it’s been risin’ off his stammick all 
night,” sez she. 

“ Rising off his stummick!” repated the doc- 
thor, starin’ like. ‘* What d’ye mane, maam, be 
that?” sez he. 

**Why plase yer honor, sir,” sez she, mighty 
‘innocent, “he tried to ate it raw, but could’t; in- 





'deed it turned him intirely, for he’s very wake 
and has no appetite for any thing sthrong, barrin’ 
‘it's a dhrop uv whiskey an shogar; so I cut the 
blisther up into stripes an fried it with a little bit 
_uv bacon an’ a couple uv eggs. to make it more 
palatabler like; an’, sure enough, he relished it 
mightily, but poor man! he’s been roomancin’ ivir 
since, an’, in troth, I’m afeered he’s a little out uv 
his head.” 

‘* But, gintlemin, talkin’ makes me mighty dhry, 
some how, this mornin’.” 

* Well, McShane, you may take another drink ; 
but take care it doesn’t act like O'Brallagan’s ‘ blis- 
ther’ and rise off your ‘ stummick.’ ” 

* Divil a hap’worth uv harm; it'll do me but 
good. Sure no christian, except an alligator, or a 
wild bird uv the wildherness, could live here with- 
out it. Ould Walk-in-the-Wather-Mikky-Nopy 
himself carries a jug uv it with him, I’mtould. O, 
it’s a tarrible place, these swamps in Floriday ; the 
bogs uv Leitrim is nothin’ compared.” 
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“ You had much rather, doubtless, be back again 
in the bogs of Ireland.” 
“Troth I would; or at St. Augustine itself. 


Pleasant an’ well I lived there, an’ would still, only | 


for some uv me own tantrums.” 
** Lived where—at St. Augustine ?” 


‘*Ves, sir,” and McShane’s countenance assumed | 


an expression of remorse. 
“ What happened to you there ?” 


“‘ Somethin’ uv a delicate natsher,” deprecatingly 


responded the Irishman. 

“‘ Nothing disgraceful, I hope ?” 

“O,no! Be the crass uv St. Bridget! there 
nivir wus one uv me name, aither dead or alive, 
that did any thing dhirty.” 


“You ran foul of some of the Spanish girls. 


there, | imagine.” 

“] had always a sthrong wakeness for the 
cratshers, but it wusn’t that. No, no; it wus all 
out uv givin’ some eldherly people a gallopin’ ride 
be moonlight.” 

“Let’s hear it, then, by all means; come, out 
with it.” 

“ Well, thin, there’s a gintleman I lived with 
there, uv the name uv Martin,—Colonel Martin, 
an ould widower, full uv all kinds uv divilment an’ 
fun, an’ oceans of money. An’ he was very great 
with a young lawyer that came from Virgeeny, uv 
the name uv Hartley, a fine, handsome young fel- 
low, who boorded at the Planter’s Hotel. Well. 
Hartley, ye see, was in love with a Frinch lady, an 
heiress uv great fortune an’ renown, uv the name 
uv Blatheréye—” 

“ Blathiére, you mean; I have heard of the 
family ; she was very beautiful, I’ve been told.” 

_* As beautiful as a nosegay an’ as rich as crame. 
So, he was in Jove with her, an’ she with him ; an’ 
what does they both do but agree to run off an’ 
get married: for, ye see, her onld uncle an’ aunt 


that she lived with, wouldn't hear uv her marryin’ | 


any one but a Spaniard that had a face an him as 
green as a duck’s egg. But the young lady, Miss 
Sophy, turned up her beautiful nose at the Span- 
jard, as well she might, an’ swore she’d nivir marry 
morthal man but the lawyer. So they agreed to 
run aff, but some how, afther they started a little, 
the hillabaloo was raised an’ the whole clan-jaffry 
of the Frinch wint aff in purshoot. The young 
folks was overtaken an’ there was great ructions, 
depind upon it,—nothin’ but curses an’ shouts an’ 
pistols, that "ad rise the hair off yer head. 

“ However, nobody was killed, but Miss Sophy 
was fetched back an’ locked up like a linnet in her 
eage. Poor Hartley was greatly bothered av coorse, 
an’ ould Balderdash swore that he'd have his heart’s 
blood af he ivir got a hould uv him, while the ould 
gridiron uv an aunt prayed pardition to all lawyers 
an’ hiritics. The Spaniard immajintly sint a chal- 
lenge to Misther Hartley to fight him a jewel, an’ 
they mit an a beautiful mornin’ above the town; 
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but the lawyer, it seems’ wus a famous jeweller an’ 
was nearly makin’ a spatchcock uv Don Goslino, 
for he shot him through the back uv the neck at the 
first clip. 

** This made ould Balderdash madder nor ivir, an’ 
he hopped about for a couple uv days like a hen 
an a hot griddle. So he challenged the lawyer 
too, but Hartley, like a dacint boy, as he wus, bein’ 


jubious to offind the young lady, refused to have 


any thing to say to the ould badger. 

* So the lawyer an’ Col. Martin wure oftener nor 
ivir togither, an’ used to be colloquin’ for hours, 
whin the Colonel ’ud roar out a Jaughin’ an’ slap 
the lawyer’s back an’ tell him to keep up his sper- 
tits, for the poor boy looked mournfal an’ disolate 
like that it vexed one to look at ’m. 

“It will be all right yit, me friend,” sez the Col. 
to him one night in his own house. “I'll bet a 
cool thousan’ that before another month, ye'll be 
able to call the prettiest girl an’ the largest fortshin’ 
in Floriday yer own. The girl, ye see,” sez he, 
“*ll be misthress uv her own money immajintly 
afther her marriage, an’-—” 

**O, Martin,” sez the other, “I care but little for 
her money, if I only could hope to call her parsin 
mine,” sez he, in a kind uv voice that ’ud bring the 
tears into yer eyes. 

‘* Nivir mind, me boy,” sez the Colonel. “ Don’t 
be baby-mouthed about the matther. Depind on it 
it “ill be all as straight as a poker in a month or 
less.” 

“But what d’ye mane at all, at all?” sez the 
lawyer puzzlid like. 

“The ould duoanus, ye say—” 

** Duenna you mean, I suppose.” 

“ Very like, Misther Boggs; but it’s all the same 
in Lathin. ‘So,’ sez the Colonel, ‘the ould dho- 
henny, ye say, locks up this little hummin’ bird 
night an’ day, an’ nivir goes out herself to look at 
the beauties uv nature an’ vigitables in gineral ?’ 

* * Jist so,’ sez the lawyer. 

*“* An’ that she sleeps or snores in the same 
appartmint with the niece ?” 

“* Vis,’ sez the lawyer. 

*** An’ where does the he dhraggin uv an oncle 
sleep” 

“*Tn the west ind, down stairs,’ sez the other. 

“*How high is her chamber windey from the 
groun’?? 

*** As high as a steeple ;—a laddher ’ud be uv no 
manner uv use.’ 

**Tt’sall right, howiver,’ sez the Colonel, afther 
musin’ a little. ‘I'll manage it all aisily,’ sez he. 

** Be me sowl, thin. it’s all Habrew to me hou 
ye'll do it, any how,’ sez the lawyer. 

***]’ll clear the house uv thim,’ sez the Colonel. 
‘Ould Snaggletooth an’ the bull tarrier, her brother, 
must come out uv that,’ sez he. 

*** Ye don’t mane to use violence, I hope,’ sez 
Misther Hartley. 
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“Ye know me friend Davis,—Divil Davis, as 
they call ’m?t Well, he'll do any thing for me | 
want. So I'll jist get him to coort this ould ham- 
per trout—” 

“ Amphytrite, you mean, I suppose ; but go on,” | 
interrupted Mr. Boggs. 

“ Riddikellis!” sez the lawyer. 

* Ye'll see, howivir,” sez the Colonel. ‘“ He's 
not much over fifty, an’ he can wind a younger one 
than her round his thumb like a cork-screw. Me- 
Shane an’ meself can manage the rest, for McShane 
is a Polly-ran in his way.” 

“'Talleyrand was the word, I imagine.” 

“To be sure; but in troth me heart jumped to 
me throat at this bit av a complemint; for I was in 
the room all the time listenin’ an’ waitin’ an thim; 
but they knew I wouldn't desave thim for goold. 

* But,” sez Misther Hartley, hesitatin’ an’ lookin’ 
conpunxions, which, in a lawyer, seemed strange 
an’ onnatsheral like; ‘ but,” sez he, ‘* would this 
be fair an’ above boord ?” 

“Pshaw!” sez the Colonel. “In love an’ in 
war,” sez he, “iviry thing’s fair barrin’ pillagin’ 
hen roosts.” 

So Divil Davis, he goes to coortin’ me salaman- 
dher uv an aunt, an,’ be all accounts, in double quick 
time, he made pavin’ stones uv all her objictions ; 
for in the coorse uv a couple uv weeks, she wus as 
blind in love as a two-year-ould. But it’s himself 
that had the sootherin’ tongue. So, one night afther 
Hartley an’ Davis had wint away from the Colo- 
nel’s, the Colonel, he calls to me an’ sez: 

** Bony McShane!” sez he. 

“ Here at yer sarvice, sir,” sez I. 

“] think I can depind on ye,” sez he. 

“I’m not a rotten mimber, 1 hope,” sez I. 

“Ye’re steady an’ firm, I think,” sez he. 

* Ye’ve heard uv the rocks uv Gibaralther, I 
suppose,” sez I. 

“* Were ye ivir in love?” sez he. 

“Well, that’s a quare question to ax an Irish- 
man, any how,” sez [. 

“Can ye read writin?” sez he, takin’ up aff the 
table three little letthers that was saled in the natest 
manner. 

‘Any thing, from copper plate down to Father 
O’ Roorke’s sarmints in Irish is aisy to me,” sez I. 

Thin he begun to tell me all about the coortship 
an’ so an, which was very shuperfiuous as Sarjint 
Stripe said the other day, whin ordhered to go out 
in purshoot uv the Injins, seein’ that I knew iviry 
thing about it meself beforehand. 

‘Well now,” sez he, “since ye comprehind the 
natsher uv yer mission, ye’ll have to keep yer eye 
well skinned ; for one mistake, ye persave, ’ud be 
the ruination uv us; ye undherstan’ ?” 

“ As plain as the flowers uv May,” sez I. 

“ Ye'll give this little billet to Misther Blather- 
eye; it’s an invitation to him to a phwist party here 








the morrow night; an’ I'll sind me own carriage 
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for him to come. This other ye'll persave be the 
shuperscripture, is fur the famale alligathor, his 
sisther, an’ look out for mistakes, for she’s as deef 
as acatfish. It’s sint to her by Divil Davis; she'll 
know what it manes,an* can sind an answefor not, 
as she plases. It seems that the dilicate eratsher 
has agreed to a runaway match with the Divil. Be 
the bye, ye can bring her some uv the game we 
killed yistherday as a prisint like; itll make yer 
visit a little more acceptabler, prehaps ; and ye can 
slip her the billit unbeknownst to the brother, while 
she’s takin’ the birds. An’ now, this third epistle’s 
from Misther Hartley to the young lady; an’ for 
yer life an’ sowl ye must be careful about that. If 
ye get a glimpse uv her any way at all in a safe 
way, dilivir it, but if not, hould an to it;—ye ond- 
herstan’ me now ?” sez he. 

“Let me alone for that, Colonel Martin,” sez I. 
“In throth af she wns surrounded be the twelve 
thribes uv Injins, not to spake uv the walls uv Throy, 
I'll give her the letther.” 

“ An’ now,” sez he, “af ye only succeed well, 
J’!l make ye a prisint uv fifty dollars afther the run- 
away; but I think, for fear uv accidints, ye had 
betther take pistils with ye, for Blathereye’s a dan- 
gerous man.” 

“ Nivir mind about that,” sezI. ‘“ Only give me 
a bit uv a stick, an’ with that an’ a bould heart, I'll 
get through,” sez I. 

* So I daddles along “till I come forninst the house, 
an’ I watched up an’ down along the windeys to 
see af I could’nt get a glimpse uv Miss Sophy ; but 
the windeys was all blind-foulded there. So, thinks 
1, may be she’s somewhere about the gavel ind, for 
the moon's shinin’ on thim parts; an’ sure enough, 
whin I got round, the shutters uv a windey wus 
open away up an the thirdstory. So, thinks I, she 
must be there, the cratsher, an’ I coughed a couple 
uv times, but it wus no use. So I thought uv a 
way to bring her out, that I nivir knew to fail in me 
life, an’ I immajintly whistled a few varses of Coo- 
leen dhas Cooshal namo. But the divila half road 
I got through, whin, sure enough, she puts out her 
beautiful head. 

“ Augh! darlin’,” sez I, “is it there ye are? I'll 
deliver ye, dear, before long.” 

So I pulls out the billit, but, thinks 1, how can I 
sind it up with convanience? I stooped down an’ 
groped about for a bit uv a stone to make tight to 
it, but the divil a pibble the size uv a midge’s knee- 
buckle I could get. What'll I do now, thinks I. 
This is too bad intirely, sez I, scratchin’ me head 
and thin lookin’ up; but she was gone. Och! mur- 
ther! sez I, I see it all now. McShane, sez I, 
yerasmart man. Bad Juck to ye for an unfort- 
shunit haveril! ye’ve scared aff the bird. She 
thought, ye see, whin she seen me stoopin’ down, 
that I wanted a stone or a brick-bat to knock out 
her brains. God forgive me blundherin’ sow] ! sez 
I, But well bethought uv me at last! I feels in 
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me pocket where I had a knife an’ a gold aigle. 
Now the aigle, thinks I, ’1! be much more janteeler 
to sind up than the knife ; an’ as to the value uv the 
thing, af she keeps it, why, I only wish there wus 
twinty uv ’m. So I fastens the letther to me aigle 
an’ spits an it for luck, an’ steppin’ back a little 
jist to see if the sash wus still up, I tuck aim like 
a qnoit pitcher an’ sint it clane through the openin.’ 
Hooh! sez 1; that’s the cut, sez Curly, whin he 
cut the toes aff his mother. ‘Throth me heart wus 
as light as a bagful of flaes whin I knowed she had 
it. So I walks round to the front door, like a 
grannydeer, and knocked, whin a nagur man made 
his appearance. 

* What d’ye want, sir?” sez he. 

“If any one axes ye, tell’m ye don’t know,” sez 
I, for he looked impedint. “Is yer masther an’ 
misses in, Misther Lampblack ?” sez I. 

** Me name isn’t Lampblack,” sez he, rusty like; 
“an’ ye mustn’t come in widout tellin’ yer busi- 
ness,” 

‘Pon me conscience now,” sez I, “ I'll bate 
buckashillandy on the crown uv yer head af ye give 
me any more uv yer impedince. ‘Tell yer masther,” 
sez I, “that a gintleman desires to spake to ’m.” 

**A gintleman!” sez the nagur, agrinnin’ like a 
skinned cat. 

“ Yis,” sez I, “the imperor uy Morocco,—the 
great Mogul uv Roossia,” sez J, an’ | made a kick 
at ’m like a mule. But faith he run an’ holled an’ 
I afiher ’m full tilt, “till we boulted right into the 
parlor where the Frinchman an’ his sisther wure 
sated. 

“Milley day abble!” roared the ould fellow, 
startin’ to his feet an’ lookin’ as mad as a couple 
uv bulls. ‘ What does this mane at all, at all?” 
sez he. 

*“ Plase yer honor,” sez I, as cool as a cowslip, 
** Plase yer honor,” sez I, “ Misther Blatherskate, 
yer nagur’s very unmannerly; for he tould me J] 
shouldn’t come in an’ delivir me prisint uv birds.” 

“He did?” sez he, lookin’ down at the game 
like a hungry rat at a sackful uv praties, an’ thin 
at the nagur as if he would ate him first; “ get out 
uv me sight!” sez he, “ ye descindint of midnight 
ye, or I’ll murther ye. Come forrard, Patrique,” 
sez he, sootherin’ like, “‘ an’ take somethin’ to 
dhrink. Them’s fine birds,” sez he, “any how.” 

“ Beautiful!” sez 1, whin 1 wus done dhrinkin’, 
“but they arn’t for you.” 

“‘ What's that ye say?” sez he, openin’ his jaws 
like a shark. 

“They’re for yer amiable sisther here, with all 
Colonel Martin’s compliments,” sez I, mollifyin’ an’ 
polite. 

**Oh!” sez he, “ it’s all the same in Dutch.” 

“ But I’ve an invitation for ye to a bit uv a jubi- 
lation at the Colonel's the morrow night,” sez I,a 
pullin’ out the note an’ givin’ it to ’m. 

* Ah! the Colonel ’s a nice man intirely,” sez he. 





* The divil a one ’s goin’ to conthradict ye there,” 
sez I, walkin’ up to where the sisther wus sittin’, 
starin’ at me all the time as bouldasa ram. I give 
her the birds an’ wus proceedin’ to make her a bit 
uv a speech I had made an the road, thinkin’, ye 
see, I might have a chance, in the manetime, uv 
deliverin’ the note to her unbeknownst to the 
brother. He kipt watchin’ an’ watchin’ howivir, 
an’ I don’t b’lieve she hard a word uv me speech ; 
for she only made a grab at the birds widout sayin’ 
thankee kindly, an’ throwed ’m behind her. 

“Och! och! thinks I, 1 wish Divil Davis luck uv 
ye any how, for God knows yer a coorse christian, 
as the divil sed whin he got a hould uv the hedge 
hog. 

“ Me sisther ’s a little deef, Patrique,” sez the 
brother. 

‘*T persave so,” sez I, sorry like, ‘an’ more’s 
the pity,” sez I, * for she’s beautiful.” God pardin’ 
me for lyin’?! thinks I. ‘ But, Misther Blather- 
shins,” sez I, wantin’ to change the discoorse, for I 
persaved he did’nt like me compliment to the sis- 
ther, some how ;—“ but Misther Blathershins,” sez 
I, “me name isn’t Patrick at all.” 

‘** Blathershins !” sez he, lookin’ as mad as a hat- 
ter, “Me name isn’t Blathershins at all, at all, ye 
born ninny ye.” 

* Beg pardin, sir,” sez 1; but I nivir larned to 
spake Frinch. Howivir,” sez I, ‘‘ me name’s not 
Patrick, but Bony.” 

“ Augh!” sez he, plased like. ‘ Ye were called 
afther Bonyparte, then, the grand imperoor.” 

“ Divil a bit,” sez I. “I was called afther a 
holy saint be the name uv Bonaventure.” 

“Bah!” sez he. ‘ How did that happen ?” 

* Pil tell ye,” sez I. ‘ When I wus born, I wus 
wake lookin’ an’ donsey, I’m tould; so, to keep me 
out uv child’s purgathory in case I should die, me 
mother wanted me christened immajintly, an’ be 
good luck, who happens to step in in a couple uv 
days, but the priest, whin the thing wus proposed. 

“What name will ye give to the spalpeen ?” sez 
the priest. 

* Divil a one uv me knows yit,” sez me mother. 
** We haven’t made up our minds about it.” 

** Make haste, thin,” sez the priest, “for I’m in 
a harry.” 

“There’s Mikky,” sez she, “an’ Pether, an’ 
Paul, an’ Patrick, an’ Falix, an’ Corney ——” 

“O, yes!” sez his riverince gettin’ mad. “ Thim’s 
beautiful names. Hadn’t we betther, thin, call 
him afther all the saints in the calendhir in a lump ?” 

“©, the Lord forbid!” sez me mother crassin’ 
hersilf. 

‘This is the fistival uv St. Bonaventure,” sez 
the priest, ‘“‘ supposin’ we call him be that blissed 
name an’ have done with this gostherin’ nonsince.” 

“Yer rivirince knows what’s best for the child,” 
sez my mother. So they christened me Bonaven- 
ture. But the worst uv the thing wus to happen. 
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Whin my father come home in the evenin’ he tuck 
me up in his arms. 

“His riverince wus here the day,” sez me 
mother. 

“* Well !” sez me father. 

“He christened our boy,” sez she. 

“ Ye wure in a divil uv a hurry not to wait for 
his father,” sez he. ‘ But what name did ye 
give ’m?” 

“* Let me see,” sez me mother, musin’ a little. 

“* See what?” sez me father short like. 

“In throth I b’lieve [ forget,” sez me mother. 

“Och! murther! murther! d’ye hear that?” sez 
my father. ‘ Now, if that doesn’t bang Banna- 
gher! ye don’t know the name uv yer own born 
child! That’s beautiful any how. May be it’s 
Belzybub, or Nebuckkoddinnazar, or some uv thim 
aisy names,” sez he, mockiw like. 

“Dll think uv it presintly af ye have patience,” 
sez she. 

“ll go ravin mad an’ distractid,” sez he. 

‘“‘T have it now,” sez me mother. 

“Glory be to God for that!” sez me father. 

“Its Hop-at-a-venture he’s called,” sez she. 

Tare an’ nouns! how the Frinchman laughed at 
that! 

“ Are ye a native uv this country ?” sez the ould 
fiddisticks uv a sisther, spakin’ for the first time. 

“Deed I’m not, Miss Blathers,” sez I. 

“ Blathers!” squeeled the brother. ‘ There !” 
sez he, “ he’s at it again, the phooterin’ divil!” an’ 
thin he roared out a laughin’ the saccind time. 

Bat jist thin the sisther handed me somethin’ like 
a tin bugle. 

*]’m not a musicianer, ma’am,” sez I, “ barrin’ 
it’s a few tunes an the jewsharp, now an’ thin.’ 

“ Musicianer !” sez the brother, an’ he laughed 
again “till he fairly cried. ‘* Why that’s an ear 
trumpet, ye gump ye,” sez he. “ Put that ind to 
her ear an’ spake to her,” 

I did as he tould me, an’ “ how’s yer health, 
ma’am, this long time t” sez I, spakin* through the 
tin. But she only rouled her eyes at me like an 
owl layin’ an egg. 

“OQ dear! O dear!” sez her brother. “ This 
man ‘ll be the death uv me surely. Why, man, 
she axed ye if ye wure a native uv this counthry,” 
sez he. 

“O! is that it?’ sez I. “ Beggin’ yer pardin, 
ma’am,” sez I, “ [ was born in Irelan’.” 

““Ah! thin,” sez she, plased like, “ ye must be 
a Catholic.” 

“Throth, I am, ma’am,” sez T. 

“I hope ye don’t forget to attind yer religious 
juties here,” sez she. 

“I do me-best, ma’am,” sez I. But ye divil’s 
own darnin’ needle ye, thinks I, what's it your bis- 
ness whether I do or not. 

I nivir wus bothered so in me born days, for she 
kipt catechisin’ me like a couple uv friars. There 
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wus only one guistion, howiver, that I could’nt an- 
swer, it seems. 

* What was that ?” 

“She axed me how many commandmints there 
wus, an’ I b'lieve I didn’t answer correctly. May 
be you know, Misther Boggs ?” 

“There are ten commandments,” was the reply. 

“ Phoo! there must be far more nor that, for I 
offered her thirty meself, but she wouldn't look 
at’m. She thried to puzzle me worse, howivir. 

‘ D’ye know the five cardinal vartues ?” sez she. 

“The four cardinal points uv the compass, ye 
mane, I suppose, ma’am,” sez I, correctin’ her, for 
I wanted to be up with her about the command- 
mints. Bat she looked curious at me now. 

“Can ye repate the sivin deadly sins itself,” sez 
she to me. 

“QO! that’s aisy, any how,” sez I. “ You're 
playin’ into me hand now intirely,” sez I, though 
bad scran to me af I knowed much about this ques- 
tion ; but, ye see, I wonldn’t yive up toher. “So,” 
says I, afther thinkin’ a little, ‘‘ there’s pride, pa- 
tience, parsevarince, parsuasion, gluttiny, timper- 
ince an’ minsuration.” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” sez the brother, startin’ up to 
his feet, an’ shakin’ an’ roarin’ with laughtsher, “I 
can’t stand this any longer; indeed,” sez he, “ Vil 
go to bed afther that, any how,” an’ he wint nek- 
erin’ out uv the room as af he ’ud split his breeches. 

“Tt’s all tight now, thinks I, alther he’d cleared 
out ; but some how, ould leather lugs looked as 
mad an’ as vexed at me as a dog at a drummer; 
but the divil a bit I cared about that ; for I jumped 
to me feet an’ danced Pether O’Pee a couple uv 
times rodnd the room; I thin got a hould uv the 
bugle, an’ sez I, “* whisper, me darlin’,” an’ putting 
the tin to her ear, “ Pooh!” sez I, as loud as I 
could. 

‘Get out uv the house, ye vagabone, ye!” sez 
she. ‘Get out uv the house this minit, ye nat- 
sheril ijiot ye !” sez she, “ or I’}] call me brother.” 

‘“‘ Betther not,” sez 1; but for fear uv losin’ me 
fine opportunity, I pulled out the billit an’ handed 
it to her. Well, well, it’s a folly to talk ; but whin 
she wus done readin’, she come over to me, an’ 
catchin’ me be the shouldhers, turned me round to 
the light, an’ stared at me hard for a couple uv 
minits. 

“I undherstand ye now,” she sed at last, an’ 
takin’ a pen and ink, she wrote off a note in a jiffy, 
an’ salin it up nately, tould me to take care an’ 
delivir it safely. 

* Don’t’ be afeered about that, ma’am,” sez I 
a-winkin’ at her, “ an’ now,” sez I, “ beautiful 
dhrames to ye always.” 

“Sez 1 to meself, afther lavin’ the lady, Bonny 
MeShane, yer the greatest man in the world. Ye 
can bate the Jews an’ out-gineral the Gintiles. 
So, thinks I, I'll jist walk round an’ see how Miss 
Sophy comes an; for may be the cratsher’s ex- 
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pecting me an’ has some missage to sind. O! it 
was a grand night for a young lady in love; for 
glory be to God! the moon was shinin’ an iviry 
thing as bright as pewter. So I sthrikes up a bit 
uv a whistle, whin, sure enough, she put out her 
head, and thin her white little hand, dhrappin’ a 
beautifnl billit at me feet. 

“ It’s all right now,” sez I, afther carefully puttin’ 
the thing in me pocket. But whin I looked up 
again an’ saw her nod so kindly an’ smile so sweet 
at me, I thought me heart ‘ud burst, seein’ that 
she'd been pinin’ away up there so long, like a daisy 
an a disolate hill. ‘‘Och! jewel an’ darlin’,” sez I, “1 
wish I wus the king uv Peruvia for yer sake; I'd 
take ye away from the Philisthines long ago” ; an’ 
began to feel tendher an’ very romantic-like, an’ 
wished I had a new hat an me head an’ a rose in 
me button-hole ; an’ thinks I, as the night’s so il- 
ligant, an’ finely shooted for pinsive miditation, I'll 
give ye a bit uv a song, that I larned in Irelan’, to 
cheer yer heart a little; whin jist at that minit, 
what should come jinglin’ down but a purse full uv 
goold! Thinks I, this is double compound inther- 
est fur me aigle ; but God bliss ye dear! I won't 
give yé offince by refusin’ it; but it damped me a 
little, some how, an’ I]'d rather she'd kipt it hersilf. 
At all evints, I sung her the followin’ varses— 


“* By the big hill uv Hoth !— 
That’s a bit uv an oath; 
For to swear I am loath 
As the heart of a stone ;— 
But be poison me dhrink! 
If I sleep, snore or wink, 
Once forgettin’ to think 
Uv yer lyin’ alone. 
Sweet Molly! Sweet Molly Malone! 


“Och! it’s how I’m in love, 
Like a beautiful dove 
That sits covin’ above 
In the bongh uv a tree! 
Meself I'll soon smother 
With something or other, 
Unliss I can bother 
Yer heart to love me ;— 
Sweet Molly! Sweet Molly Malone! 


*] can see whin ye smile, 
Though I’m aff half a mile ;— 
Though me eyes all the while 
Keep along with me head. 
Och! I'll roar an’ L’'ll groan,— 
Me sweet Molly Malone! 
Till I’m bone uv yer bone 
An’ asleep in yer bed :— 
Sweet Molly! Sweet”— 


but jist as I got that far, a damnable mastiff come 
gulgin round at me an’ fastened his teeth in the sate 
uv me breeches! That wus too bad intirely. 
“ Hah !” sez I, “* as polite as I could, not purtendin’ 
to be harted, ye persave, before the young lady, 
though I wus mad with pain an’ burnin’ with shame 
at the affront. ‘ Hah!” sez I, “ is that yer man- 





ners, ye glammakin’ whelp ye?” an’ draggin’ him 
round afther me from forninst her windey, out an 
the sthreet, I run me thrumb in his eye an’ give ’m 
a pattherara or two with me stick that made ’m glad 
to lit go. 

* QO, not so aisy, me lark !” sez I, seein’ that he 
tried to getaff from me. “It’s my thurn now, me 
beauty,” sez |; an takin’ a hoult uv ’m be the tail, 
an’ swingin’ ’m over me head like a flail, fiop I 
brought ’m down an the pavemint ;—bad luck to 
*m! for I felt the blood comin’ out uv me fast where 
he bit me. 

** Don’t kill the dog!” sez the nagur; throth, I 
b’lieve the nagur set him an me at first. 

**O! uv coorse not,” sez 1. “I would’nt hurta 
hair uv his head,” an’ down I brought ’m the sac- 
ind time. Be this time, he was gettin’ as long an’ 
as saft as a hearth-rug. 

** Don’t kill me dog, ye villin ye!” shouts the 
nagur again. “ Let the dog go!” sez he. 

* Don’t ye see,” sez I swingin’ ’m round again, 
“that if Llet’m go now, he'll fall an’ get hurted ?” 
sez I ; but jist thin, the nagur fired away at me with 
a brick. 

“ Hah!” sez I. “Is it there ye are?” an’ be- 
fore he could fire again, | throwed the dog at ’m, 
when both come tumbling down tagither. ‘ O, 
ho!” sez I, ‘me yallow yorlin’, have I got ye 
now ?” an’ I give ’m half-a-dozen paltogues about 
the head that larned him betther manners, I'll be 
bound, for the futsher. 

“Yer a Throjan, McShane,” sez Col. Martin, 
t’ me the following night, whin they wure all ta- 
gither. “The thrain °s well laid,” sez he, “ an’ 
we'll blow up the fort the night, with a little more 
injineerin’. Ye'll take me carriage now an’ con- 
vay the Frinchman here as soon as ye can; an’ 
immajintly afther, ye’ll go back for the sisther. 
Will ye go along up for her?” sez he, thurnin’ to 
Divil Davis. ‘* Why don’t ye spake, man ?”’ sez 
he, seein’ that the other was hesitatin’. 

*“ I'd give a thousan’ dollars this minit to be clane 
out uv this scrape,” sez the Divil. 

* Tut, man!” sez the Colonel, “ It ’ud be the 
best thing ye could do to make up yer mind an’ 
marry her: she’s good enough for ye. I’m thinkin’ 
too it “ll look rather odd if something uv that kind 
isn’t done. There ‘ll be some ugly talk an’ pow- 
dher burnt before all’s over. Throth, I *udn’t be 
in yer shoes the morrow mornin’, Divil Davis, for 
a thrifle,” sez he, mockin’ like. 

* An’ whose fault is it all, Col. Martin?” sez 
the Divil, very vexed lookin’. 

“Af I might make bould,” sez I, “ gintlemin,” 
sez I. seein’ thim all in great swithers— 

“* Swithers !’ What the devil’s the meaning of 
swithers ?” enquired Capt. Swelter. 

‘‘ Swithers manes a very parplexed state uv a 
man’s natsher, whin he’d as soon go backard as 
forard, an’ sooner too. For instince, Gineral Han- 
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spike wus in great swithers whin he come to the 
Floriday wars. Well, as I was sayin’,” sez I, “ gin- 
tlewin,” sez I, “1 suppose the only thing to be 
done is to get the ould folks out of the way ?” 

* That's it,” sez the Colonel. 

** An’ who'll attind to the young lady whin that’s 
done ?” sez I. 

** T shall,” sez Misther Hartley, who did’nt seem 
to half like some uv the arrangemints. 

“* Well an’ good,” sez I, crackin’ me whip over 
me horses, an’ aff I stharted. 

‘Is that Col. Martin’s carriage ?” sung out the 
Frinchman whin I come up to his door. 

*“ The divil a other,” sez I. 

“Is that you, ye infarnil savige ye,” sez he, 
“that bate me sarvint Jast night ?” 

“I'm the gintleman,” sez I, “ that delivered ye 
the invitation last night for a party, an’ I’m ready 
to resave ye now af yer goin’ to go,” sez I. 

* Ye bloody villin ye!” sez he, a-gettin’ into 
the vahicle, * I'll have ye discharged an yer ears 
cut aff ye the morrow,” sez he. 

I wus as mad as a pig, but I did’nt say a word ; 
for who should I see at that minit but the sisther 
comin’ out uv the door an the tips af her toes. The 
ijiot, thinks I, has heered the carriage, an’ thinks 
it’s come for her runaway. O, murther! the fat’s 
in the fire now, any how. Buta thought jist sthruck 
me :—thinks I, af I can only get her into the va- 
hicle oncet, it may do. So I jumps down an’ 
handed her in without sayin’ a word barrin’ a 
squeeze uv the hand to lit her know jist that it wus 
all right. 

“* What does this mane ?” sez the brother. “Has 
she been invited toot” 

**O! av coorse, sir,’ sezI. “ 1t’sto be a mixed 
party all out,” sez I, makin’ as much haste as | 
could. But the divil invagle me if she did’nt think 
it was Divil Davis she had in the carriage in the 
place uv her own brother. 

* Augh, darlin?!” sez she, throwin’ her arms 
about him, “ 1’m afeered ye’ll consider this step in 
me very indelicate; but me passion for ye has tri- 
umphed ouer ivery female scruple.” 

“The divil burn ye! What d’ ye mane at all 
at all!” sez he a-startin’ back from her. 

** But love like mine, me darlin’ Davis! sur- 
mounts all impidimints in its way to makin’ its ob- 
ject happy. Why does’nt me darlin’ spake ?” sez 
she, for she did’nt hear a word that wus sed yit, 
seein’ she was so deef. 

“* Darlin’ Davis!” sez he, wondering like a 
stuck pig. ‘ There’s something wrong here,” sez 
he. ‘The woman’s mad !—Stap the carriage !” 
sez he very loud an’ crabbed. 

“It’s too late in the day for that, me boy, now,” 
sez I to meself, as I put the whip to the horses. 

** D’ye hear me ?” sez he again, louder an’ louder. 
“ Stap the carriage! I want to get out!” 

“ That,” sez I, goin’ faster an’ faster, ‘* puts me 





in mind uv a fellow-passinger 1 had whin I was 
crassin’ the says” — 

“ Stap the carriage, ye vagabone ye !” sez he, 
now fairly squallin’ with passion, while his sisther 
set up a loud phillaloo, bekase, I suppose, she’d 
found out her mistake. 

“Sez me fellow-passinger,” sez I, nivir lettin’ 
an like, an’ givin’ the horses another cut uv the 
whip, “ whin he got very say-sick,” sez he, ‘ Cap- 
tain dear,’ sez he, ‘stap the ship a little, for I 
want to get out.’ D’ye ondherstand what I mane, 
Misther Blatherumskite ?” sez I. 

“Will ye do what I tell ye, ye infarnil savige 
ye?” sez he. ‘ Be the powers uv pewther! Ill 
put ye to death this minit,” sez he, smashin’ the 
windeys. 

“Don’t make a Judy uv yerself now,” sez [. 
* Don’t ye see ye’ve frightened the horses with yer 
damnable gragherin’?” sez I, lettin’ an I could’nt 
hould thim, for I thought it ’ud be betther to dhrive 
round four or five miles to give iviry chance to the 
people behind me. 

“Where are ye dhrivin’ to any how?” sez he. 
“ Sure this isn’t the road to Col. Martin’s at all.” 

“To Jinglety Cooch, I suppose,” sez I. “I 
wish ye’d come out an’ help me to hould thim, or 
lind me the loan uv yer pistols to shoot thim, for 
they’re goin tarrible hard now intirely,” sez I. 

“T can’t get out, man,” sez he, ‘an’ I left me 
pistols behind me.” 

“Glory be to Heaven for that same !” thinks I, 
feelin’ aisier an’ givin’ the horses a wallop. 

“QO, dear! O, dear!” sez he, ** we’ll be knocked 
into smithereens !” 

* Ye nivir seen any uv the chariot races in an- 
shint times, I’ll be bound ?” sez I, thryin‘ to divart 
him a little. 

‘** What’s that ye say ?” sez he. 

* An’ I suppose ye’ll pretind to acknowlidge that 
ye nivir attinded the Tubberscurry coorse nor the 
Kildare races in Irelan’?” sez I. 

“Be the bones uv St. Dinnis!” sez he, “I 
b'lieve yer doin’ it on purpose.” 

“Yer jokip’ now, surely,” sez I. “ Ye must 
have passed for a great wit in France intirely.” 

“Ye insultin’ barbarian ye!” sez he, * I'll have 
yer liver in the mornin‘ for this.” 

*“* May be ye’d prefer a little burgoo,” sez I, “ or 
a bit uv a bull-frog,” sez I, wheelin’ round home- 
wards at last, an’ goin’ a little aisier; “ but be me 
sowl,” sez I, “ I’ve a great mind to have ye apper- 
hinded for a cannyball.” 

** Be all the divils in Jericho,” sez he, “if there’s 
any design in this bisness, but I’]l wash me hands 
to the ilbows in yer heart’s blood !” 

*Throth, thin, to the best uv my b’lief, a little 
could wather ’ud be much more genteeler to wash 
in, seein’ that its to a dacint party uv Christians 
you're goin’,” sez I. ‘ Well, well, I’ve had me 
own throuble to stap thim horses,” sez I, “ not to 
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spake uv the scouldin’ ye givedme. ’*Pon me con- 
science,” sez I, “I dhrew miny a gintleman in me 
time, but I nivir wus so malavogued with abuse in 
me born days afore.” 

“ An’ whose fault is it, ye divil ye,” sez he, 
“ whin ye wure thryin’ to break meself an’ me sis- 
ther’s necks?!” sez he, more pleasanter like, an 
findin’ I had thurned round an’ was goin’ aisier. 

“Break yer necks, is it?” sez I. ‘ Throth, I 
wouldn’t break the shell uv a spidher’s egg in fifty 
years. But it’s all right now; we’re not more nor 
a couple uv miles from Col. Martin’s now,” sez I. 
O Misther Hartley! thinks I, af ye haven’t her aff 
afore this, I hope ye'll die with a sthraw in yer 
mouth. 

“Butto make a long story short ;—afther all hands 
uv us got to the Colonel’s ;—whin Misthress Hart- 
ley,—for, ye see, the youngsters got maried an’ all 
afore we got back,—come to confiss an’ make 
friends with her oncle an’ aunt;—whin the ould 
lady broke out upan Davis,—for he was there, too— 
O! there was tarrible ructions. I nivir knowed 
fairly how they settled it all, excipt that Divil Davis 
had to marry the sisther; but I ondherstood that 
the Frinchman wus goin’ to shue me for forcible 
larceny, or something uv that natshur; so, to keep 
out uv danger, I came to the Floriday wars.” 


J. F. K. 





THE PENALTIES OF LITERATURE. 


Vernon Hall, situated in one of the Eastern 
counties of Virginia, was once known to all the 
surrounding country as the seat of gaiety and hos- 
pitality. But as years and cares fell on the head 
of Frank Vernon, its possessor, the loss of sev- 
eral lovely children in infancy, the failure of his 
own health, the pecuniary embarrassments arising 
from an almost unlimited hospitality and a too 
great easiness of nature, occasioned him to with- 
draw from society, and in the course of a few years 
he became almost a recluse in his habits. Mrs. 
Vernon, whose inclinations would always have led 
her to prefer a quiet mode of life, found her world 
in her own fireside, in the conversation of her hus- 
band, the care of her children, and in the enjoy- 
ment and cultivation of literary tastes and pursuits, 
and rejoiced at their change of domestic habits. 
Two children alone remained to this couple of all 
their numerous offspring, Edgar and Alice, and 
their attractions and endowments were such, as to 
justify the fondness and admiration with which 
their parents regarded them. 

With the exception of two years spent at col- 
lege, Edgar Vernon had received an exclusively 
home education ; fortunately, his teachers had been 





men of principle and general information—still more 
fortunately for him, his parents possessed liberal 
views and cultivated minds, and scarcely less had 
been the advantage of an extensive library, very 
miscellaneous in its character. All these favora- 
ble influences, acting on a rich and vivid imagina- 
tion, unusual reflective powers, and extensive range 
of thought, could scarcely fail to awaken the creative 
faculty. Accordingly, Edgar began, even in boy- 
hood, to scribble innumerable tales in prose and verse, 
and had even the temerity to attempt a tragedy, but 
found himself unable to manage the catastrophe 
satisfactorily, and relinquished the attempt in des- 
pair. But for those who mean to achieve lofty 
ends, it is well to aim high, even if the aim should 
fail of its mark. Mrs. Vernon was aware of this 
fact, and as she had always entertained a peculiar 
veneration for the vocation of an author, she was 
careful never to repress the literary efforts of her 
son by ridicule or neglect. The temptation to 
smile at some of his flights, it is true, would have 
been sometimes irresistible to any one but a mother. 
Mrs. Vernon always preserved her gravity when 
Edgar’s compositions were submitted to her criti- 
cism, and would encourage him by praise whenever 
she perceived a gleam of beauty or genius, while 
she gently pointed out some of the extravagancies, 
and offered her advice as to the correction of de- 
fects of style, and the best manner of forming a 
good one. Her advice on the latter, was to study 
the best authors, particularly those who are noted 
for using words chiefly of Saxon derivation, and 
carefully to select models, which, though excellent 
in their kind, differed as widely as possible from 
each other. 

Edgar was stimulated by his mother’s encour- 
agement, and somewhat flattered by Alice’s un- 
qualified praise, though his good sense and taste, 
told him it was far beyond his merits. Alice was 
a girl of good sense and playful wit, very fond 
of reading, particularly works of imagination, and 
she thought it a high and honorable calling to be 
able to exercise an influence over the minds of 
one’s fellow men, which might continue long after 
all that was mortal in the existence of the writer 
had passed away from this world. Such an au- 
thor Alice fondly hoped her brother would become, 
and dreamed not of the possibility that he might 
belong to one of the innumerable band of writers, 
who, after wasting the bright and balmy days of 
youth, and losing the refreshing slumber of their 
nights in consuming vigils, were doomed to see 
their existence, as authors, even more ephemeral 
than the duration of their own frail and perishable 
lives. Thanks to the imperishable nature of hope ; 
thanks also to the fact, that this celestial visitant 
can subsist almost on nothing: there will always 
remain many who are ready to fill up the ranks of 
the fallen in this band, willing to incur all the pen- 
alties of authorship, for the distant hope of in- 
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structing, benefitting, or delighting their fellow 
creatures ! 

It was just as Edgar was completing a novel, 
the scene of which was laid in his own State, full 
of hopes and fears as to its success, that a change | 
happened in his father’s family, which increased his 
literary enthusiasm, and made him doubly anxious to 
try whether his inspiration was genuine, by perceiv- 
ing the effect which his work would produce on the 
public, especially the reading public of Virginia. 





This change in the family was the introduction of 
a new member inte the domestic circle, a niece of 
Mr. Vernon, the daughter of a brother, who had 
died a few months since and committed his daugh- 
ter to his brother’s care. The slender pittance 
which he bequeathed his child, from the wreck of 
a fortune, wasted by improvidence and neglect, 
rather than extravagance, was barely sufficient for 
her maintenance, even if used with the most rigid 
economy, but Fanny was as richly gifted by nature, 
as she was slenderly endowed by fortune. Her 
father had been a man of exquisite literary tastes, 
and an elegant classical scholar. He had devoted 
himself with unwearied assiduity to the cultivation 
of Fanny’s mind, and richly did the result of his 
efforts reward his labor. 

Fanny was possessed of genius and the sen- 
sibility which is almost always its attendant, but 
which is essentially different from that morbid 
sensitiveness for which it is so often unfortunately 
mistaken ; her taste was pure and correct, and she 
had early formed habits of composition, which en- 
abled her to clothe the beautiful conceptions of her 
mind, with language at once graceful and appropri- 
ate. No one could be more modest or unpretend- 
ing than Fanny Vernon ;—she had never dreamed 
of writing but to try her own powers, partly be- 
cause she felt pleasure in their exercise, partly for 
her own improvement, but chiefly to please her 
father, who was delighted with her literary efforts, 
and pronounced some of them to be eminently beau- 
tiful. 

Fanny’s approbation and encouragement were 
new and strong incentives to Edgar’s efforts, and 
increased greatly his hopes and anxieties for his 
success as an author. 

The time approached when the decisive trial was 
to be made. Edgar was about to set out to visit 
the Northern cities for the first time, and was then 
to endeavor to dispose of his manuscript. With 
much persuasion, I'anny was at length induced also 
to embark in the literary venture, and her friends 
selected some tales and a poem from amongst her 
manuscripts, which they pronounced to be so beau- 
tiful, and possessing so much interest, that they 
could not fail to have un grand succes. 

Mr. Vernon smiled and shook his head when 
Edgar confided to him his hopes and his plans, then 
said, in a tone which appeared to his son rather 





ambiguous, “I am glad Fanny and yourself have 


determined to make the experiment at once, I fancy 
it will be decisive.” 

The bright glow of confident hope faded for an 
instant from Edgar’s cheek, and a shade of anxiety 
and doubt clouded his brow, but the cloud was mo- 
mentary, for his spirit was too buoyant and unac- 
customed to disappointment, to be long depressed 
by gloomy forebodings. 

* At all events, father, we shall lose nothing by 
making the experiment, and should it fail, I hope 
both Fanny and I have sufficient philosophy to pre- 
vent us from experiencing any serious mortifica- 
tion or disappointment; I am sure, at least, that I 
can answer for myself on this score.” 

**] hope so, and in this case the disappointment 
will be a matter of no great importance, as neither 
of you expects to live by literature, and your merit, 
as authors, will remain unaltered.” 

“And that merit is so slight as to be searcely 
worth regarding t” inquired Edgar, in a somewhat 
hurt tone. 

“By no means: I read the manuscripts with in- 
terest and admiration, and think them superior, in 
all respects, to most of the publications of this 
class, which are daily issuing from the press, still, 
I can scarcely wish either Fanny or yourself to 
incur the penalties of literature; but as you have 
bravery enough to head the forlorn hope of literary 
volunteers from old Virginia, I can only wish you 
God speed.” 

“If I could place even one foundation-stone in 
the structure of a literature for my own State, I 
should be more than rewarded for years of toil and 
anxiety. But do not be alarmed, father, I have no 
idea of becoming an author by vocation; I should 
not think myself justifiable in doing so, as I con- 
sider my first worldly object to be that of achiev- 
ing an honorable and certain independence, for the 
sake of others, even more than my own; but were 
this accomplished, I should devote myself to the 
task of assisting in the formation of a native liter- 
ature, for without this, we must continually sink, 
instead of rising in the great national balance, not 
only of our confederated States, but of all the civ- 
ilized countries on earth.” 

Mr. Vernon smiled and said, “* When the honor- 
able independence is achieved, the leisure you can 
spare for such an object, will be well bestowed.” 

‘“* Meantime, it is possible, that we might find 
our literary efforts sufficiently profitable to enable 
us to continue them, without deferring any further 
attempt of the sort until age overtakes us.” 

‘“* Possibly, very improbably ; however, try for 
yourself, this is always the best way, for the sec- 
ond class of persons, which Bacon describes as 
those who learn from the experience of others, has 
passed out of existence.” 

Edgar said no more, though he thought his fa- 
ther’s views greatly more discouraging than the 
truth warranted, and secretly indulged mach stron- 
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ger hopes than he had ventured to avow. With- 
out one spark of vanity, he felt the aspirations of 
genius, accompanied with the consciousness, that 
his abilities were far beyond the common standard, 
how far, he had not yet determined, and he looked 
forward to his literary success, as a means of ascer- 
taining that point. He felt, however, a much greater 
certainty that Fanny’s inspiration was more gen- 
uine than his own, and greater anxiety for her suc- 
cess, as he knew that her genius, like some rare 
exotic, would never expand the beauty of its flow- 
ers, or exhale their fragrance, but under the ge- 
nial influence of encouragement ; whilst his own, 
like the wild flower of the forest, was hardy enough 
to bear the chill of disappointment. 

As Edgar had many other interests and pursuits 
in life besides literature, and as he had not over-esti- 
mated his own powers, he was fortunately preserved 
from that morbid anxiety, and that concentration 
of the whole soul on one object, until all others lose 
their relative importance, which so often character- 
ize authors. It must be confessed, however, that 
his heart beat thick and fast, as he knocked at the 
door of a bookseller in New York, to whom he had 
brought letters of introduction, and from whom he 
wished to ascertain on what terms he could dispose 
of his manuscripts. 

Edgar, like most imaginative persons, was a 
physiognomist, and he scanned Mr. Martin’s coun- 
tenance with some anxiety, but it was a sealed 
book, imperturbable, and not more transparent than 
the Dead Sea. He entered at once in medias res. 
and offered to submit the manuscripts, which he 
opened for inspection, previously to making any 
bargain for them. 

“Of what subjects, sir, do your manuscripts 
treat ?”’ asked Mr. Martin, who had eyed Edgar in 
his turn, and arrived at much more certain conclu- 
sions as to his character, than Edgar had been able 
to do from a similar investigation of the booksel- 
ler’s countenance. 

“They are works of imagination, a volume of 
tales, a poem, and a novel, the scene of which is 
laid in Virginia.” 

A smile, half compassionate, half scornful, hov- 
ered on the thin lip of Mr. Martin, as he replied, 
“ First efforts, I presume ?” 

“ Yes, first efforts, at least for publication,” re- 
plied Edgar, with a somewhat heightened color. 

* Are they all your own productions ?” 

“No, the volume of tales and poem are the 
works of a young lady, who does not wish her 
name known.” 

The half smile on Mr. Martin’s lip became a 
whole one at this information. “My dear sir, 
without meaning to derogate in the slightest de- 
gree from the merits of the young lady as an au- 
thoress, she would be wise to reserve her manu- 
scripts for the perusal of her friends. If Homer 
and Milton were to rise from the dead and again 





compose works equal to the Iliad and Paradise Lost, 
they would not find readers ;—ours is preéminently 
a prosaic age.” 

** But the tales are written in prose,” continued 
Edgar, with some difficulty commanding himself to 
speak in a tone of composure. 

** Ah, the public have had a glut of fiction, noth- 
ing of this sort takes now, but German or French 
novels, occasionally a novel describing fashionable 
life in London, or tales of that class, which portray 
the miseries of the working-classes.” 

** Such as those of Dickens, for example,” in- 
terrupted Edgar; ‘ the poor consuming half-gnawed 
bones from the offal of the streets; some poor boy, 
born for better things, irresistibly led, from extreme 
misery, and a combination of natural and benevo- 
lent motives, to steal a loaf of bread, or a hand- 
kerchief, for which he is transported to Botany 
Bay. Some villainous usurer, or noted pick-pocket, 
described with the most disgusting minuteness 
from his hat to his shoe-tie, not a blotch of his face, 
nor a rag of his garments omitted.” 

“Yet these sorts of things take; the more strongly 
they are described, the better for success. The 
public require excitement. It must be something 
to arrest public attention. We must conforin to 
the age we live in.” 

‘** We must also endeavor to improve the age we 
live in; and these continued mental excitements, 
which require to be constantly increased in strength, 
are perfectly analogous in their effects on the mind 
to physical excitements on the frame. They are 
precisely to the mind, what alcohol is to the body. 
I do not, however, mean to apply this observation 
without limitation to the works of Mr. Dickens, for 
some of them, I think, he is entitled to the grati- 
tude and admiration of the reading world. But 
we have wandered far from the point. The scenes 
of the tales which I offer for your inspection, are 
laid in European countries ; if the taste for foreign 
novels is so great, surely if a work of this sort is 
well executed, it ought to be an additional recom- 
mendation to Americans, that it is the work of a 
native author.” 

“ Precisely the contrary, the public require that 
American authors should describe their own coun- 
try and people ;—it is regarded as somewhat ser- 
vile and unpatriotic, that they should prefer any 
other country to their own.” 

“Then we must allow the American public, like 
Schiller’s countryman, to yoke Pegasus to the 
plough, and the attempt will end much in the same 
way. Genius must be unfettered, or we destroy 
its power and beauty. But it is needless to dwell 
on this truth, if the force of it does not strike you, 
and I would only ask why it should be considered 
servile and unpatriotic for a native author to de- 
scribe other countries and other people, whilst those 
who cater for public taste, present to it without 
scruple the most corrupt trash, inane descriptions 
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of fashionable life, the most nauseous and revolting 
details, stolen from the Newgate Calender and 
dressed up in works of fiction—in short, the off- 
scourings of European literature, without bestow- 
ing sufficient encouragement to the aspirations of 
native genius, to allow them to assume either form 
or voice. Should the inspirations of native genius 
be felt in the mind of one of our wn countrymen ; 
especially, should he be a native of the South, he 
mast stifle all that is beautiful, all that is holy, 
which is continually revealing itself to him, and 
turning a deaf ear and a blind eye to the voices 
and visions, which urge him to impart even new 
discoveries of beauty and truth, resolutely renounce 
the noble career for which nature destined him, 
and devote his time and thoughts merely to the 
business of living.” 

Mr. Martin regarded Edgar with a mixture of 
surprise and curiosity, and the expression of one 
jast waking from sleep. ‘ You are warm, sir— 
you are excited, and pardon me for saying you do 
not understand our business. We have no enmity 
to genius, but we must live; if we publish books 
that no one will read, we starve, while no one is 
benefited by it.” 

“True, nor do I wish you to make sach a sac- 
rifice, but observe, in this case, ] suppose in other 
instances also, you reject works without even an 
examination, and on such sweeping grounds as 
would for ever exclude and blot out from our lit- 
erature some of its highest departments,—poetry, 
for instance, all works of imagination, the scenes 
of which are not laid in the United States.” 

“ First productions these, sir, from anonymous 
authors, observe this.” 

“* All authors must commence with first produc- 
tions, for publication at least ; if we proceeded on 
this principle, it is manifest the world would be re- 
plunged into barbarism, as book-making would be 
at anend. Ido not mean to urge you further, sir, 
as to the publication of these manusciipts, for 1 
am perfectly convinced that you are unwilling to 
incur the slightest imaginable risk ; but what can 
we hope for the literature of a country, if princi- 
ples so illiberal are to regulate the whole business 
of publishing, and if a reading people, with a more 
than usual fondness for works of imagination, are 
to be furnished almost exclusively with corrupting 
specimens of foreign literature? Is nothing to be 
done to form public taste, or influence public 
morals ?” 

“We must conform ourselves to the age we live 
in, if we wish to live at all,” continued the imper- 
turbable Mr. Martin. ‘ Should the public taste 
change, we would cheerfully publish any thing for 
which there is a demand. ‘Translations are some- 
what profitable now,—a good way, too, for a young 
author to make his debut. Here is a new novel, 
written by the Countess Hahn-Hahn, just transla- 





“ Even if reputation could be obtained by dis- 
seminating such corrupt trash, | hope I have too 
much patriotism to assist in poisoning the minds of 
my countrymen and countrywomen, particularly 
the youthful part of them, to which such publica- 
tions are most pernicious.” 

Mr. Martin felt a little uncomfortable, as he met 
the glance that accompanied these words, but con- 
tinued, * Eugene Sue, Dumas, Balzac, George 
Sand,—surely a translation of some of the works 
of these celebrated authors, would gain the trans- 
lator some credit as well as profit.” 

“ All perfectly abominable in their tendency, and 
the genius that is mingled with the horrors and ob- 
scenities of Sue’s works, the most popular of these 


publications, makes them but the more dangerous. 


I would rather my hand should wither, than be the 
instrument of sending them forth through the land 
on their mission of corruption.” 

“*Umph !” replied Mr. Martin. ‘“ It seems you 
would exclude foreign literature, and consider the 
office of translator as unworthy the dignity of an 
author.” 

“ By no means;—I would select from foreign 
publications such as have real merit, and making 
good translations of these, I think would not only 
afford an excellent opportunity to a young author 
of improving his own powers, but of benefiting his 
country by their dissemination. For these, how- 
ever, there would probably be no immediate or rapid 
demand, and they would, on your principles, be exclu- 
ded from the press. But to finish our business,— 
the tales and poem I am to consideras decidedly re- 
jected. One manuscript remains, a novel, the 
scene of which is laid in Virginia, embracing a pe- 
riod during the Revolution, and some years prior 
to it.” 

“Ts it merely a novel, sir ?” 

“Merely a novel; of course it attempts to de- 
scribe the habits of the time, the manner of feel- 
ing and thinking at that period.” 

“Facts, sir; the public requires facts, not feelings, 
or mental analysis, at least from native authors : 
any authentic anecdotes of characters living at that 
period, any facts relating to the Revolution, hith- 
erto unrecorded,—these gleanings from history 
please in an American novel t” 

“Nothing of the sort, sir: I wish youavery good 
morning.” 

“‘T am sorry, sir,” said Mr. Martin, bowing. 
‘No demand for works of this kind from native 
authors :—I regret it.” 

‘*Good morning, sir,” repeated Edgar, and left 
the room with new views of bookselling and pub- 
lishing, and with a vivid recollection of what his 
father had said of the penalties of literature. 

“A hot-headed young Southerner,” said Mr. 
Martin to his partner, Mr. Vincent, who had just 
entered the room as Edgar was leavingit,—-—“ his 





ted,—it will have a good run.” 
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“There is life and genius in the eye of that 
young man; I predict that we shall hear from him 
yet, some of these days.” 

* Well, should he ever make himself a name, I 
should have no objection to publishing some of his 
maturer productions, but I do not think he will suc- 
ceed ; though he certainly has talent, he has no idea 
of conforming to the age we live in. Really his 
eye flashed such scorn upon me, I was once almost 
ashamed of refusing to publish an anonymous young 
lady’s first poem.” 

“ First poem for publication, probably at least 
the fiftieth she has written.” 

** Very likely ; it is well he had me to deal with, 
instead of you, Vircent, I dare say you would have 
published tales, poem, Virginia novel, too, all on 
the most liberal terms.” 

“*T would certainly have dune so, had I been the 
acting partner of the firm, and found they were 
written with genius, fidelity to nature, and good 
moral feeling. [ am well convinced, that if our 
fraternity acted upon more liberal and patriotic prin- 
ciples, we should not only have the gratification of 
holding a loftier and more distinguished position in 
society, but should ultimately realize greater and 
more certain profits.” 

“** A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.’ 
You know I am a practised man, and never take 
these far-fetched views of what might be. I look 
only to what is. 1] conform to the age we live in.” 

Mr. Vincent shrugged his shoulders and said no 
more, well convinced it would be a waste both of 
time and patience to add one word more on the sub- 
ject. 

Meantime Edgar, who was not easily discoura- 
ged, and who was so fortunate as to possess the 
talent without the temperament of an author, arose 
next morning, though a wiser and sadder, still a not 
less resolved man, to try the fate of the luckless 
manuscripts. Accordingly he waited on several 
publishers,—met with as many rejections as he 
made applications ;—some of these refusals were 
courteous, some evasive, some direct.:~some of 
the gentlemen to whum he applied ‘talked very in- 
telligently, even liberally, but none were willing to 
incur the slightest risk. What was Virginia lit- 
erature to them, or they to Virginia literature, that 
they should risk a dollar for its sake! Edgar found 
this was the prevailing sentiment, clothed under 
various forms. 

Edgar ventured once to suggest, that a novel, 
describing the state of Virginia society, as it was 
almost untrodden ground, might possibly be as in- 
teresting asa Danish, Swedish, or Russian novel ; 
but a slight curl of the lip, and a half smile from 
his auditors, showed him how absurd the idea ap- 
peared to those to whom it was addressed. He 
was now fully determined to relinquish all farther 
attempts at publication, until, as his father said, he 
was able to incur the penalties of literature. Bat 











with this determination many golden dreams van- 
ished, many hopes were crushed, that he, 


*‘ for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some usefu’ plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least.” 


When I have achieved an honorable indepen- 
dence, he thought, whatever time or money can be 
spared from professional labors, I will freely devote 
to dear old Virginia, the more freely, that to her 
own sons alone can she look to raise her to the 
position which she might and ought to occupy. 
But Fanny, poor Fanny! what a disappointment it 
will be to her,—left with a pittance almost too 
scanty to supply even her necessary wants, with 
feelings so delicate, so generous as hers, what a 
source of independence and happiness would her 
pen have opened to her, while the effusions of her 
mind might have awakened many a sympathetic 
spark of genius in other bosoms, and excited many 
generous and virtuous feelings in sister hearts. 
Yet it cannot be; as Mr. Martin says, we must con- 
form to the age we Jive in. 

Edgar's return to Vernon Hall was hailed with 
delight ; this had been his first distant excursion, 
and his absences from home were so unfrequent, 
that they were felt to be real deprivations when 
they occurred. Even the manuscripts were for- 
gotten for the first two or three hours after Ed- 
gar’s arrival; at length Alice, wishing to spare 
Fanny’s modesty, seized an opportunity when she 
had left the room of inquiring when the poem and 
novels were to appear, and who was to publish them. 

‘*Mine may perhaps appear when I am gray- 
headed; Fanny’s, probably never, as she will be 
more discouraged by failure than I am,—the name 
of the publisher is yet hidden in futurity.” 

Edgar could not help smiling at Alice’s look of 
surprise and dismay. Mrs Vernon, scarcely less 
disappointed, though not quite so much surprised, 
asked for an explanation, whilst Mr. Vernon did 
not even permit his eyes to say, “I told you so.” 
Edgar related the whole history of his efforts and 
disappointments, to which Alice listened with much 
indignation, exclaiming from time to time, “ how 
illiberal ! what narrow notions! 1 had no idea that 
in our country, there was so little demand, so little 
encouragement for literary merit.” 

“It is even so,” said Mr. Vernon. “ Virginians 
must win their way tothe Temple of Fame through 
rugged and thorny paths, hitherto almost untrodden, 
with scarcely a track to facilitate the difficult as- 
cent, and without one hand stretched out to aid 
them. We must love literature for its own sake, 
and the sake of our country, and in generous bo- 
soms the flame will be brighter and purer, that it is 
mingled with no hope of pecuniary reward. We 
must be.willing to incur penalties and make sacri- 
fices, but these penalties and sacrifices must not de- 
stroy our means of independence, or be suffered to 
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create a morbid concentration of hopes and fears 
on literary success, otherwise we lose as men what 
we gain as authors; and a man in whom the fair 
proportions of humanity are fully and freely devel- 
oped, is the noblest work of God. The noblest end 
of authors is to assist in the development of such 
characters, and in stimulating them to action. 
We must not then sacrifice the end to the means.” 

“I concur fully in these sentiments,” replied 
Edgar, “and give up all hopes of the rewards of 
literature, at least for many a year to come; but 
whatever time or thought I can spare from these 
pursuits, which are necessary to enable me to take 
my place as a man in the world, shall freely be 
given to assist in the formation of Virginia litera- 
ture. J hope to live to see the day, when we shall 
be awakened to a sense of the dignity and impor- 
tance of literary pursuits, and when they shall yield 
sufficient remuneration to support a class of literary 
men. Until this day arrive, those who love Vir- 
ginia, must guard and feed the sacred fire, lest it 
be extinguished.” 


oF. y 





A TRIP TO NEW MEXICO. 


BY DON ALFREDO, EL ARTISTA VIAJANTE. 


A correspondent in the “‘ Far West” has been so kind as 
to procure for the Messenger, a long contribution, entitled 
“A Letter from Don Alfredo, El Artista Viajante. To his 
Friend and pupil, J. B. T.” He says, “it was not intended 
for publication ; but will not be less interesting in conse- 
quence of the unreserved, conversational style of master to 
pupil.” The author is an artist, who made a tour to New 
Mexico, during the last summer, for the purpose of collect- 
ing materials for an illustrated work on that country. He 
reached Santa Fé the 24th of June, and commences his 
Letter, from that place, “beneath the hospitable roof of an 
excellent son of the ‘ Emeraid Isle,’ on the eve of the fes- 
tival of American Independence, and amid innumerable 
rumors of war.” But its length, with the time at which it 
was received, precludes the publication of the whole of it, 
in the present number; whilst the posture of our affairs 
towards Mexico, especially since the Expedition of Gen. 
Kearny, renders it desirable to avoid delaying it. We have, 
therefore, determined to omit the description of the journey 
from Independence, and with our Artist-Traveller we enter 
at once into 


SANTA FE: THE CAPITAL. 


The New Mexicans, like many members of the 
modern sects of Christians among us, who call their 
sons and daughters by scripture names, give to their 
cities and ‘towns sacred and pious appellations, 
thereby giving you to understand that they rever- 
. ence the faith which they profess, and that you are 





name? This city of Santa Fé, or Holy Faith of 
St. Francis, would smell as sweet by any other ; 
it certainly would still be what it really is, for 
among its inhabitants you may look in vain for 
sanctity or holiness! Its morals, to say nothing of 
its piety, are sunk so low, and so perfectly reckless 
and degraded are its Priests, that 1 am told the 
Sovereign Pontiff refuses to acknowledge the 
church here as the Roman or Apostolic. It stands 
alone in the world, and its ministers pay no allegi- 
ance to the Holy See whatever ! 

The city lies in a valley of a spur of the Rocky 
Mountains, at an elevation of more than seven thou- 
sand feet above the level of the ocean, and is pos- 
sessed of, perhaps, one of the most salubrious cli- 
mates on the face of the globe, giving to man an 
existence far beyond “ three score years and ten.” 
Here life’s brittle thread is spun out to a length 
unenjoyed in other parts of the world, and disease 
is almost unknown. The soil around it is not fer- 
tile, and with the exception of a few trees in the 
public square, can boast of nothing to interest the 
botanist. It is nearly encircled with lofty hills, 
sparsely covered with dwarfish pines, and a few 
varieties of other trees, giving them the appear- 
ance of having been sprinkled with a house-paint- 
er’s brush, in imitation of some particular kind of 
stone. Red granite abounds in the neighborhood, 
and although this fine building material is so con- 
venient, yet for want of mechanical skill, or as is 
more likely, through pure laziness, the miserable 
beings who exist here, have not constructed their 
houses, or even their churches, of any other sub- 
stances than sun-dried bricks. Their dwellings 
do not rise above the ground more than twelve or 
fifteen feet ; they are flat-roofed and devoid of taste 
or ornament of any kind; the windows are small 
and placed low in the walls, and altogether present an 
appearance which is any thing but pleasing to the 
eye. His Excellency, General Don Manuel Ar- 
mijo, the present governor, dwells in a palacio 
whose externals differ very little from those around 
it, only it has larger windows, is whitewashed, and 
a sentry keeps watch and ward at the entrance. 
The door is not larger than any other, and a tall 
man would have to stoop as he crossed its thresh- 
old. This building occupies one side of the Plaza, 
with the calabozo and guard-house at one end, and 
the office of the Secretary of State at the other. 
The Legislative Hall and the Custom-House oc- 
cupy another side, while the remaining two con- 
tain the shops of the merchants and traders. All 
these are’of the same general appearance, and are 
mean and dirty-looking in an eminent degree. 
The whole is surrounded with portals, or as we 
would call them, piazzas, the supporting columns 
of which are rade trunks of trees, scarcely di- 
vested of their native rowghness. Under the 
shade of the portals, facing the palacio, may be 





travelling in a Catholic country. But what's ina 


seen men, women, and children, vending meat, 
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bread, onions and a few other vegetables, and a 
kind of small round cheese made from goat’s milk. 
These petit merchants literally block up the way, 
and oblige the passer-by to step into the dusty 
streets to avoid tumbling over the venders, or the 
leperos that are continually congregated in its shade. 
One is obliged to look well to his pockets es he 
moves along, for it is a notorious fact, that the peo- 
ple of this misnamed Repudlic, have a strong de- 
sire to make love to their neighbors’ property, 
without once imagining there is any harm in so 
dving. As to the morals of the place, they are of 
the lowest description, and I have heard it said 
that the women deem chastily no virtue. Gam- 
bling is practised by both sexes, and by none more 
than the Governor himself. 

There is now living in Santa Fé a certain lady 
known as La Tunes, who has made a handsome 
fortune by keeping a monte table. Although 
her early history cannot reflect much eredit on 
her character, yet she is received into the high- 
est circles of society, and, perhaps, there is not 
a female in that high-toned community, who ex- 
ercises more sway than she does. With this 
lady, who now assumes the more patrician title of 
Seiiora Dota Gertrudes Barcalé, his Excellency is 
very intimate; indeed, ] believe, he is a partner in 
her business, and she still pursues the intellectual 
and profitable amusement with as keen a relish as 
in her younger days. To this Sefiora, the Gover- 
nor communicates all the affairs of State, she then 
gives them to her adopted daughter, who is mar- 
ried to an American resident, and from the daugh- 
ter they go to her husband, and thus they go from 
one to another until every movement becomes 
known to our people in the capital. 

Although the people of New Mexico live under 
what they call a Republican form of government, 
it is, to all intents and purposes, an absolute mon- 
archy,—the Governor acting in all respects just as 
he pleases, the department only paying a nominal 


allegiance to the centralismo, or general govern- 


ment of Mexico. He makes the laws, imposes 
taxes, levies contributions, and fixes the duties to 
be paid by the traders; appoints all his officers, 
civil and military, and in all things exercises the 
sway of an absolute sovereign. When this man 
either goes forth or returns to his palacio, the 
sentinel at the door proclaims the fact to the great 
world of Santa Fé, and calls out the guard royal, 
who do him honor by presenting arms under a 
grand flourish of trumpets and rolling of drums. 
On Sundays and festivals, he is accompanied to 
church by his staff and officers of State, and fol- 
lowed by the troops with their brass band, compo- 
sed of twe very antiquated trumpets and a couple 
of drums. His Excellency, on these occasions, 
wears the cross of honor, which Santa Anna gave 
him for murdering the Texans. in 1841. By the 
way, I must say a few words of these same svl- 








diers ; but to give any thing like a description, isa 
thing beyond my powers. Whien first my wonder- 
ing gaze fell upon them, I could not help exclaim- 
ing, “did any eye ever see such scare-crows.” 
They have dresses certainly, but it would be a 
misnomer to call them uniforms, for they are pie- 
bald, ragged and filthy. Their coats are somewhat 
military, as they fit like sentry boxes, and are not 
at all likely to encumber the wearers on an occa- 
sion of emergency; indeed, they seem as if the 
men were not at home when their measures were 
taken. Altogether, they look like supernumera- 
ries, who had been hired by the manager of a thea- 
tre to turn the militia into ridicule. ‘They are not 
neat, trimly dressed fellows, but a set of worthless 
vagabonds, possessed of no moral courage what- 
ever; at the same time, | must say, that I think 
they would fight, provided they had commanders 
in whom they could place confidence, and the ene- 
my were in fewer numbers than themselves. I 
ean scarcely tell the officers from the common 
soldiers, except by a little gold or silver lace on 
their shoulders, and occasionally an epaulette. 
Enongh for the present. I intend to make some 
sketches of them in their various costumes, and in 
that way I can convey a better idea of their mar- 
tial appearance, than by any language of mine 
whatever. 

I have Gregg’s * Commerce of the Prairies,” 
and Kendall’s Texan “* Santa Fé Expedition” with 
me, but do not intend reading either book until I 
have made my own observations; at the same 
time, I would recommend both to your perusal, for 
1 am told they are interesting and graphic. Now, 
as I am only writing for your gratification, I serib- 
ble on without that attention to style which 1 ought 
to observe were I to come before the public ; you 
will, therefore, imagine that I am talking to you 
face to face, and enjoy my glib nonsense just the 
same as if you and I were sitting by our own fire- 
side as of old. This same writing is a glorious 
thing, it enables friends to talk across “ the deep 
blue sea” and boundless plains. I find I am quite 
a curiosity here, particularly when I am making 
my notes, but whether it is surprise at my rapidly 
running pen, or anxiety to know what ] may be 
saying about them, I do not know, but this I do 
know, from the information of my friends, that very 
few of the inhabitants can read and write :—this 
part of education not being deemed at all neces- 
sary to any but priests, lawyers and a few others. 
Too much learning only makes a man abhorrent 
to the “ powers that be,” and brings down the suspi- 
cions of the clergy and authorities. By the way, 
the former gentlemen can boast of but a small 
share of this commodity—not enough to make them 
mad, Their time being principally occupied with 
gambling and other immoral practices, they have 
not leisure for the acquirement of Latin and Greek, 
or any of the mental accomplishments for which the 
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Catholic priesthood in our own land are so justly | were, indeed, any thing but clean. As soon as he 
celebrated ; take them, all in all, a more worthless | was uniformed, and with alittle four-cornered black 


set of scamps the world can not produce. 
I went, a day or two after coming here, to wit- 


cloth cap on his head, he took hold of a ragged, 


dirty looking book,—the tattered remains of a quarto 


ness the funeral of an infant, and observed the | volume,—-and proceeded in great haste to the door, 


whole ceremonial, from its appearance in the street, 


the grave-yard ; and when | shall have given you 
the sketch complete, you can form your own opin- 
ion. I was sitting in the store of a friend, when 
the sounds of music in the street drew me to the 
door : on looking out I saw a very novel procession, 
to me at least. A few young girls were carrying 
a bier, on which was placed the body of a child, of 
a few months old: it was dressed in the clothes 
which it wore in life ; its little frock was decorated 
with artificial flowers, and in its pale, cold hands, 


which were tied together at the wrists, it held a) 


colored paper ornament somewhat resembling a 
fan; the mattress on which it reposed in uncon- 
scious sleep was uncovered, and simply showed its 
coarse, dark fabric. Immediately behind, two mu- 
sicians performed on a guitar and violin, and a few 
friends and relatives brought up the rear. I was 
instantly struck with the appropriateness of this 
mode of conveying to its Jast home the body of an 
innocent child, and thought at once how much more 
the survivors had to rejoice than mourn at its de- 
partare from this world, so soon after having crossed 
its threshold! Anxious to witness the whole cer- 
emony, | followed, with a couple of gentlemen, who 
were almost as great strangers in Santa Fé as my- 
self, and overtook it just as it reached the church- 
door. The bearers laid it down on the path-way at 
the foot of the steps, and we stood respectfully, with 
uncovered heads, with our backs to the wall, wait- 
ing for the door to be opened, the musicians all this 
time performing a lively air. Presently I heard 
an angry voice speaking to the poor people who 
had gone after the priest. After a delay of some 
minutes, we heard some person within the church 
taking down the bar, and soon after its ponderous 
gates stood open. We now entered and had full 
time, while they were waiting for the priest, to ex- 
amine the interior. It was cruciform, and had 
statues of some ecclesiastics painted to resemble 
the life—as no doubt the artist supposed. The 
great altar was bedizened with a multitude of very 
paltry pictures and a profusion of the commonest 
looking-glasses—such as you can buy in the States 
for a few dimes, and the drapery was extremely 
shabby. Another altar in the great aisle resembled 
the first in tinsel splendor ; and nearly opposite, was 
an enclosed seat of considerable length, terminated 
by another of more ample proportions and covered 
with crimson cloth. We had the audacity to sit 
near this, but did not remain long, when | saw a 
gross fat man enter very hastily, followed by an 
attendant who helped the first to put on vestments 
that looked really as if they wanted washing, and 





‘and his attendant afier him with a vessel of holy 


until the earth closed over the mortal remains in | 


water. We, of course, went out also, for the 
corpse had not been brought into the ehurch. 
This priest, who was the vicaria, scarcely gave 
himself time to reach the body of the child, before 
he began to read, and from his very rapid delivery 
and quick turning over of the leaves, 1 concluded 
he had skipped those parts that were missing. Oc- 
casionally he threw some water towards the corpse, 
without reaching it, and in a few minutes he wheeled 
round and entered the church, followed by the whole 
funeral procession. In the aisle the body was 
again laid down, a few more sentences were read, 
and the ceremony closed in a very abrupt manner. 
In a short time the priest was divested of his sac- 
erdotal garments, and went away to his own house, 
while we followed to the grave-yard. Here the 
body was lowered into a pit about eight feet deep, 
a cloth placed over the face,—it had no coffin,— 
the women threw in a few handfulls of earth and 
then retired to the other side of the campo santo, 
where they formed a circle on the ground, drew 
their rebozos over their heads, and sat in solemn 
silence until the grave was filled up. The man 
who officiated as sexton pounded in the earth with 
a large piece of rock, which so excited my horror, 
that I came away as quick as I possibly could. 
The coarse-looking priest, who performed the ser- 
vices at the church, went through his routine with 
a grudge, because the poor people were not able to 
pay him his fee, and seemed, by his haste, as if he 
were anxious to get to a more agreeable occupa- 
tion. Although he leads a very unrighteous life, 
and his irregularities are known to all, yet every 
head is uncovered the moment he appears in the 
streets. 

Now, as I have given you a sketch of a funeral, 
let me give you one of a wedding. But I cannot 
carry you on to the conclusion, for I had not the 
honor to be invited to the house of joy. 

A few days afier this, happening to hear music 
of the same kind I have been speaking of, J looked 
out and saw a party of people coming towards 
where I was; on enquiry, I learned that it was a 
new married couple and their friends returning from 
church. First in the procession came the dride 
and her maid, followed by the groom and bis man : 
immediately behind those, were two musicians with 
guitar and violin, and in their rear, an indiserimi- 
nate medley of allages and sexes. On closely ob- 
serving the passing throng, I could not but be strack 
with the difference in the bridal dress here and 
with us; the fair one wore a robe of striped silk, white 
and green ; over her head and around her shoulders 





she wore the rebozo, or long scarf, common to all 
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the females of Mexico ; but to my great surprise, it 
was black as dyestuff could make it,—fringed with 
lace of the same sombre hue, which covered her 
face and concealed her modest blushes, if she really 
did blush. Her attendant wore a colored dress 
also, * but her rebozo was not black. Not an ar- 
ticle of the apparel of either did I see that approx- 
imated to the gleesome white. The groom was 
dressed in the usual costume of his class, for the 
parties belonged to the peasantry. His attendant 
being a soldier, wore his uniform. The whole 
passed so rapidly, that further observations could 
not be made, and you must therefore be content 
with this half-finished sketch. 

The day we entered Santa Fé was the festival 
of St. John, or midsummer’s day, and the whole 
town was alive with mirth and jollity ; business 
seemed to be suspended, and the inhabitants gave 
themselves up to amusements of all sorts with a 
perfect abandonment of rational feeling. The prin- 
cipal sport on this occasion appeared to be riding, 
or, 1 should rather say, racing ; for this purpose, 
every kind of animal, on whose back a saddle could 
be placed, was in requisition ; and men, women and 
boys scampered through the streets, jostling and 
tilting against each other, frequently to the destruc- 
tion of the principles of equilibrium. Many Sejio- 
ras, gaudily dressed, sat behind the gentlemen and 
enjoyed the fun as much as any body. Stop! stop! 
I am too fast: having read this part of my letter 
to a friend, who has just now called upon me, 1 
find I did not observe quite close enough,—the /a- 
dies sat in front of the cadalleros ; now only think 
of this! Why, how could I be so stupid as not to 
have noticed so strange a fact? By George, I 
thought I had seen sights of all sorts, but this beats 
all I had ever seen or heard of before,—no miat- 
ter let me proceed. What is most strange, the ca- 
ballero although having his lovely burden thus be- 
fore him, will keep his feet in the stirrups, and this 
may be the reason why the Mexicans place the 
Jeathers in the centre of the saddle-tree. You must 
have observed how very upright they all ride. 

As I closely observed every thing around me,— 
for we are apt to pay more attention to objects on 
first sight, than when we become more familiar,— 
a friend gave me a passing history of many of these 
same Sehoras, and although they occupied respect- 
able stations in Mexican society, almost every one 
had a blot upon her fair fame, indeed, as I have said 
before, chastity is not esteemed a virtue ; nor does 
the want of it incapacitate a female from mingling 
in the highest ranks of the aristocracy! 

What amused me most of all, was the donkey ri- 
ding. On one of these patient, serviceable animals 
I saw no less than three stout boys, urging the poor 
creature to his speed with clubs, while three or four 


* The bridal dress among all classes is invariably col- 
ored. 
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more were trying to retard his movements, by holding 
on to his latter end appendage ; still the burro “took 
it with a patient shrug, for sufferance is the badge 
of all his tribe ;” and as he turned in obedience to 
whatever set was’ in the ascendant, he reminded 
me of a political candidate, puzzled tween two 
contending parties, only waiting for one to obtain 
power that he might obey the will of the majority. 
His submissive looks drew forth roars of laughter 
from the crowd. 

In the evening a great crowd were assembled in 
the plaza. From their “uproarious” mirth I ex- 
pected fun, and being a sort of knight-errant in 
search of adventures, I of course went to see what 
was going on. In the centre of a circle of men, 
composed of almost all ages and stations, I beheld 
the head of an unfortunate domestic fowl peeping 
out of the ground, and eyeing, with a fierce gaze, 
the motley throng that surrounded his prison-house, 
for he was buried alive, and his head well-greased. 
I had scarcely found a place among them, when 
there was a cry raised of “make room,” and a 
man on horseback instantly dashed past the cap- 
tive, and stooping as he did so, tried to pull him by 
his caput from his place of confinement, but failed 
in the attempt, for which he was saluted with laugh- 
ter and jeers ; another and another followed in quick 
succession with the same success and greeting ; at 
length a stout young fellow, mounted on a mule, 
rode swiftly past, and bending low, dragged master 
chanticleer from the earth, and as swiftly rode off 
with his prize, followed by all who were mounted, 
in hot pursuit ; each one vieing with the other who 
should regain the victim. But the captor stoutly 
belabored every one who came near him with the 
body of the chicken, until it died a very unnatural 
death. Other sports, eqnally refined, were carried 
on, and thus the good people of Santa Fé honored 
the memory of the holy St. John. The priests 
enjoyed it as much as any body else. 

‘Being invited to a fandango, I gladly accepted 
the proffered civility, because I was anxious to see 
one. It was something I had often heard of, but 
never witnessed, Our party consisted of five per- 
sons, each one from a different country ; one was 
from old Spain, one from Prussia, one from Ger- 
many, one from auld Scotia, and one from the land of 
the shamrock so green. Every one spoke Eng- 
lish tolerably well. Now, in a group composed of 
such different materials, it could not but afford an 
ample fund for shrewd observation, and, if we con- 
sider the different tastes of each nation thus rep- 
resented, it is a strong evidence of the grace of 
the dancers, when [I tell you we were all highly 
delighted with the “ poetry of motion” there dis- 
played. 

In a long room, of the usual size and shape to be 
found in almost every house here, were assembled 
a crowd of people of various degrees of station 
and respectability. It was lighted by a rude chan- 
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delier pendant from the centre of the stieie and 
by tin sconces on the walls. Benches were ranged 
round the room. On them sat the fair Sefioras— 
Oh, Heaven! forgive me for telling such a false- 
hood !—they were any thing but fair, and exhibited 
a variety of hues almost as great as those displayed 
on your palette after a month’s use, and the accu- 
mulation of dust arising from carelessness in not 
turning it down when you quit painting a miniature. 
As to the beauty I had been taught to expect among 
the ladies of this country, I must confess 1 did 
not see a single one of the sex that could lay claim 
to a single particle. or at least not one of them 
came up to my ideas of that attractive quality ; 
but you will say, “tush, tush, you are no judge; I 
knew exactly what you would say ; you're a crusty 
old bachelor, and cannot see as clearly as a younger 
fellow, who is all alive to the charms of dear wo- 
man.” It may be that I judge too hastily, and 
should not form my opinion from the specimens I 
see here ; nevertheless, I do reckon myself a judge, 
and although it is a thing rarely to be met with, I 
have met some who came fully up to my concep- 
tions of the beautiful. You perceive how I have 
digressed,—it is my nature; I have been digress- 
ing all my life, and am now almost past the chance 
of reformation. Well, but let us get back to the 
Sandango. 

The ladies, as with us, kept close by themselves ; 
but oh, horrible to relate, they smoked cigarrittos ! 
a vicio inocente, which our dear ones would not in- 
dulge in, although I must confess they do some- 
times use snuff. They smoked, and chatted, and 
laughed, as women will do all the world over, and 
gave as many roguish glances out of their bright 
black diamond eyes, as would set a whole village 
on fire. Each one was wrapped in her rebozo, and 
kept her seat until asked to take her place on the 
fluor. Dancing now began, and as they whirled 
through its mazes, I was perfectly delighted at the 
ease and grace with which each one performed his 
or her part; here were high and low, rich and 
poor, the officers of the army and of the govern- 
ment, mixing in the same dance with the common 
Soldiers and peasants, on a perfect footing of re- 
publican equality, yet every one moving with equal 
grace, and keeping most excellent time to the mu- 
sic of two violins and a guitar. Although there 
were many couples waltzing at the same time, and, 
consequently, obliged to move in a limited space, 
yet I did not see the least confusion arising from 
their circumscribed sphere of action; all went on 
smoothly, and put me in mind of the groups of 
wooden figures which we see on the tops of Ger- 
man organs that we sometimes meet with in our 
streets. They all moved as if by clock-work. 
Some of my companions joined in and did them- 
selves no discredit.. P. proposed to some of the 
foreigners to have a contre dance, and distinguished 
himself by cutting the “ pigeon wing ;” this brought 
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forth great sabia from ihe. natives, er w bide 
the dance was ended, he moved an adjournment, 
for, like a man who leaves a party immediately 
after having said something smart, he was desirous 


of retiring in the midst of the good impression i 


had made. After we left the ball-room, I am, told, 


the natives had a regular row among titnmelvass: 
about us; some siding with, angkaine against the 
Americans. Blood wagshed, bat no lives lost. It 
appears after we had retired, e Sejfiora, who gave 
the fandango, remarked, ‘** Wow the Americans are 
all gone, I suppose, there “will be no more money 
spent to night :” upon this hint a row sprang up. 
[ am glad I did not see it, and I care not'to go to 
another such place. 

Not many nights after this, an English gentle- 
man coming out from one, was struck on the face 
with a stone by some concealed villain, just as he 
reached the open air; his face was most horribly 
disfigured, and he will probably carry the scars to 
his grave. He is the gentleman who came up the 
river on the Henry Bry steamboat when you and 
I were going to F.’s camp; you may recollect I 
used to call him Santa Fé, 

These fandangos are open to all who choose to 
go, free of charge, but the party making them is 
remunerated by the sale of refreshments, at a very 
advanced price. On the arrival of a caravan, these 
people are certain to get up a few, because the 
Americans spend their money much more freely 
than the Mexicans, and during their stay in the 
city, quite a harvest is reaped by such as provide 
them for the foreigners. 

This place is filled with wretches, who would 
kill merely for the love of taking life; they will 
smnile in your face, and bow, and declare themselves 
most devotedly your friend, and stab you the mo- 
ment you turn your back, I came here with the 
best feelings toward the Mexicans, for I thought 
our people treated them too contemptuously, with- 
out any just cause, but I had scarcely been in this 
city of the holy faith when my opinion was changed, 
and J] wished myself away from them. They are, 
almost without an exception, a set of very depraved, 
unprincipled wretches, from the ruler to the ruled, 
and it would be rendering them a signal service to 
take them under our mild and wholesome govern- 
ment. 

Before I close this tedious letter, I will] relate a 
few anecdotes, as tending to illustrate the character 
of the people among whom I am thrown, and then 
I will bid you A-dios for the present. They may 
be relied on, for I have them from the best aa- 
thority. 

You are aware of the capture and defeat of the 
unfortunate Texan Santa Fé Expedition in 1841, 
and of the subsequent disasters to the prisoners. 
Lewis Robedoux, a well-known citizen of this town, 
when he received a copy of the newspaper con- 
taining young Comb’s statement of the governor's 
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stealing his buffalo robe at San Miguel, went di- 
rectly over to the palacio and translated it for his 
Excellency ; upon which, the high and mighty ruler 
of Mud Town and the province over which he 
sways the sceptre, exclaimed in wrath, “* I’m d—d 
tif Idid! If I stole it, I donotrecollect!” From 
the foregoing, you can form an estimate of his 
majesty’scharacter. The following will shew how 
far the school-master has been abroad among the 
people. 

The Sefior Maranda, private Secretary to Armijo, 
was in the habit of calling every morning on the 
gentleman at whose house I am staying, to enquire 
the news, in the pursuit of which he was most 
assiduous. Mr. 8S. growing tired of these inquisito- 
rious visits, and being, moreover, a very great wag, 
thought of an expedient to get rid of him and have 
some fun into the bargain. Almost immediately 
after conceiving the plan, le was enabled to put it 
in execution, for the Secretary just then made his 
bow, and his usual question of “any news this 
morning, Don Juan?” followed asa matter of course. 
Don Juan, with a very serious face, which he can 
command at will, told the escritor that he was glad 
he had called, as he had just received an important 
despatch from his foreign correspondent, but of such 
a nature, that unless the other would promise to 
keep it a profound secret, he would not communi- 
cate the information which he had obtained! The 
face of his visitor grew elongated, and his mouth 
opened as if he would swallow anything, no matter 
how marvellous. S. seeing him thus prepared, be- 
gan by saying—‘ I am credibly informed, that the 
* Duich have taken Holland.’ ” 

“* Dear me,” cried the other, elevating his eye- 
brows, “is it possible? will it injure us in the 
slightest degree? will it interfere with our com- 
merce?” Now, up to this moment, Mr. S. never 
fancied it possible that an old hackneyed joke, which 
he thought all the world knew, would so terrify any 
one, and which he intended merely as a hint to the 
Secretary to leave off his annoying habits for the 
future,—but he shook his head very knowingly, 
and said, ‘I am not sure but it may, it is really a 
dreadful piece of business, and God only knows 
where it will end.” The Secretary instantly took 
his leave, and in all haste made his way to the 
palacio, where he, like a true and faithful servant 
of the State, communicated what he had heard, at 
which His highness was perfectly thunder-struck, 
and seeing, with the eye of a wise ruler, into the 
future, determined to guard against the worst, by 
issuing commands to the captain of his host to have 
the troops ready at a moment’s warning to protect 
the province over which he ruled. Indeed, I could 
give you many more, as going to prove the extent 
of geographical knowledge of many in high places, 
but the above is sufficient in such a letter as this. 
I cannot, however, refrain from giving you the fol- 
lowing, to which I was an eye-witness, and I am 








sure if Mr. Clay only knew that he was canonized 
by the Mexicans, he would use his mighty eloquence 
in the Senate of his country to save this people 
from the ruthless hand of their invaders. A poor 
fellow came into the store of mine host the other 
day, to buy a pocket handkerchief: many patterns 
were shown him without meeting his approval; at 
last Mr. S. opened a package of very neatly printed 
calicoes representing the flag of our country, and 
containing the head of the great statesman with his 
name in full below it: this pleased the man very 
much. “ But who is that ?” said he, pointing to the 
portrait. 

“ Ah,” said S, “ now as you are naturally a bad 
man, you ought to do all in your power to prevent 
the devil from leading you astray,—it is only right 
you should guard against witcheraft and evil spirits, 
by having the picture of a holy man about your per- 
son; here, you must take this, it will be a sure charm 
against all evil, and protect you wherever you go. 
This, my dear friend, is the likeness of the best of 
saints,—it is no less than the greatest of all Ameri- 
can saints, whose likeness every good Christian in 
that country keeps about his person as a safeguard 
from the assaults of the arch-enemy of the human 
race; this is the great! the good! and the holy 
Santo Henrico, of most pious memory!” Where- 
upon the paisano rummaged all his pockets, and 
producing his whole store of twenty-five cents, and 
a small bundle of corn-shucks, for making cigar- 
rittos, said, “ that’s all 1 have got; if you will take 
it, J will have the blessed saint and thank the San- 
tisima Guadalupe for sending me such a treasure !” 
Mr. S. folded it up, handed it over and received his 
pay, and away went the man with the canonized 
Henry Clay in his bosom. These people can be 
made to believe anything, if it is only connected 
with their holy faith. 

Once I start with anecdotes, you know how hard 
it is to stop me; | will tell you another; it will 
serve to show what a high sense of honor dwells 
in the breast of a Mexican caballero. 

A swarthy-looking member of the dragoon corps 
came into the same store, and calling for a measure 
of aguardiente, it was handed to him, and drunk 
by himself and the Seiiora who accompanied him ; 
but upon putting his hand into his pocket, he found 
he was without the means of paying for it; this 
was a very awkward predicament for any gentle- 
man to be placed in,—he was very sorry indeed, but 
he had forgotten his purse,—was in the pocket of 
his other coat, &c., &c. The young gentleman 
who attends to the store, knowing the tricks of such 
gentry, told him that Mr. 8S. did not do a credit 
business ; upon this assurance, the face of the war- 
rior grew crimson with indignation, he pulling off 
his coat. I thought he was going to fight,—no such 
thing, I was mistaken,—-it was for the convenience 
of taking off his shirt also, which he did, and giv- 
ing it adash upon the counter, exclaimed, as he 
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turned half round in scorn, * take that in pledge—I 
will redeem it immediately ;” then striking his right 
hand upon his left breast, said, “ Don Henrico, I 
am a caballero, my honor is at stake!” bat Don 
Henrico, touched with deep humiliation for the 
wrong which he had done a Mexican gentleman, in 
doubting his honor, refused to receive the pledge, 
and told him his word was sufficient. This paci- 
fied the brave dragoon, who instantly replaced his 
under garment and coat, took off his helmet from 
his brow, politely bowed low, and departed. In a 
few minutes he returned, paid the money, and 
said, “ Be good enough to let me have twenty-five 
cents worth more on credit,” which was granted. 
This member of his majesty’s body-guard, I am 
told, holds the commission of lieutenant in that dis- 
tinguished corps :—think of that Horatio. 

Having given you quite enough of anecdotes, let 
me come now to other subjects. When I started 
from Independence, I had heard of war, and Gen. 
Lucas told me that he had orders from the gov- 
ernor of Missouri to raise seven hundred men for 
the protection of the frontier ;-there was a good 
deal of excitement in town, and volunteers were 
anxious “ to follow to the field some warlike lord.” 
I heeded it not, but kept to my purpose of going, 
and looked upon it only as a war of words for the 
employment of editors, and believed it would be 
settled with the pen between the two cabinets, with- 
out any appeal to arms, long before I should reach 
the Spanish country. We were on the road only 
a few days when we were overtaken by some 
wagons; from the owner of which I learned that 
three thousand troops were being raised for the pur- 
pose of taking Santa Fé and chastising the “ inso- 
lent foe” for their many insults offered to our flag. 
When Speyer overtook us at the crossing of the 
great Arkansas, the number was still further in- 
creased, and on entering the city of the Holy Faith, 
they had reached the full number of ten thousand. 
All people here were expecting an invasion of their 
territory. Reports were in circulation daily of what 
might be expected in such a case, and the troops 
of Armijo were constantly engaged in martial exer- 
cises. ‘Trumpets sounding and drums beating, from 
morning until night, kept us all in a state of feverish 
anxiety. Sometimes we would hear that the 
wagons of the traders who were at hand would be 
confiscated with all they contained, then again, 
that all foreigners would be ordered to leave the 
country forthwith. Indians would come in and 
make report of troops seen at various places: 
Americans would meet each other in the streets and 
stores and enquire the news,——** well! what's going 
on, anything fresh?” “ Yes, the boys are coming ! 
and may be I'll not haw! haw! when I see the stars 
and stripes flying from yonder hilltop.” But of all 
persons here, perhaps the most anxious is a very ex- 
cellent old Frenchman, Doctor Pieretan, whose life 
had been attacked by a party of three or four sol- 
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diers in his own store. They had come in under 
the pretence of buying some articles, and while the 
doctor was engaged in serving them, fell upon him 
and left him for dead, plundered the store and made 
off; this was at night, and next morning Pieretan 
was found insensible, with his head in the fire-place, 
with no less than sixteen wounds inflicted by the 
dastardly wretches. Jt was a long time before he 
recovered ; ever since that he has~occupied a room 
in the house of Mr. S., is always well armed, and 
only waits an opportunity to be revenged on the 
villains. On one occasion, after he had given me 
a minute account of the whole affair, he unbuttoned 
his great coat, and pointing to a belt of pistols, said, 
“ See here, Monsieur Le Colonel, I say to one Mext- 
cun, jus you liff your fingere jus so high, I kill you 
ver dead, Messieurs Les American sall giff youle 
petit hell you god dam. Ah, mon ami, I sall be ver 
much rejoice to see dey troop, I sall die content ; 
vell! dey may be come to-morrow, yesterday, las 
a week, some day, don’t know.” 

I saw the Consul, delivered my letter of intro- 
duction, learned from him, of a surety, that our 
troops were on the road. He looked gloomy, 
talked of the peculiar position he occupied, not 
only as Consul, but as a native of old Spain, (you 
must know that the Gachupins * are even more ob- 
noxious to the Mexicans than the Americans: on 
one or two occasions, the mob here have attempted 
his life,) and drew such a picture of Santa Fé as 
quite disgusted me with the place, and made me 
wish myself elsewhere. This gentleman was polite 
enough to accompany me, the day after my arrival, 
to the palacio, when | called to deliver my letter of 
introduction to the governor. During the interview, 
I arranged with his Excellency to take his likeness 
for my own collection; it is now completed, and 
gives great satisfaction; it is a cabinet size pic- 
ture, a full length figure in full uniform, with the 
cross of honor given by Santa Anna, on his breast, 
and the sword, presented by the people of Chihua- 
hua, at his side. He wasso much pleased with it 
that 1 had to make a copy of it for his family. He 
says | am the only artist who ever took his likeness. 
1 shall get it engraved. 

‘The other day a courier arrived from the coun- 
try with some despatches ; in a few minutes after, 
all was bustle and confusion in town ; soldiers were 
scampering about in every direction; the poor mis- 
erable peasantry were ordered to be numbered, from 
twelve to fifty years old; many were collected on 
the moment, and with their long spears, bows and 
arrows, made a very curious appearance. I no- 
ticed a small young man, who had been pointed 
out to me a day or two ago as a prisoner at large, 
running hastily from place to place, then enter one 
of the public buildings and come forth again, carry- 
ing his sabre under his arm ; this looked as if * the 


* Gachupin, a native of old Spain. 
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boys” were close at hand sure enough, and the next 
morning I saw this fellow, in full uniform, inspect- 
ing the troops in the public square! This young 
man, who isa lieutenant of cavalry, for a couple 
of cold-blooded murders which he had committed 
was condemned to be shot, but governor Arinijo, 
for some reason of his own, intends sending him 
down to Chihuahua for execution, and to day gives 
him up his sword and uniform, which looks strange, 
and leads me to think the various reports which 
we hear have truth in them. Immediately an 
express is sent down to the low country in all haste, 
and another arrives from the Pass. Then an edict 
was published, forbidding any one to discuss the 
subject of the war. In the mean time, the news 
from Matamoras arrives, and the account of the 
battles of the 8th and 9th and defeat of the Mex- 
ican troops not contradicted by even the governor 
himself. The Camanches come to pay their regu- 
lar visit to his Excellency, and receive their annual 
presents ; they stay a couple of days and depart. 
A rumor was afloat of a treaty between this tribe 
and the government, to annoy our troops on their 
march, but 1 do not know whether it was true or 
false. All this time, no insults have been offered 
to the Americans; but should any thing occur to 
give them the slightest pretext, then it may be 
expected we will be butchered. It was proposed 
by some one in council, the other morning, to con- 
fiscate the goods of the traders, but his Excellency 
instantly rejected it, and yesterday, (the 13th,) a 
party of Apaches came to town to obtain leave of 
the governor to meet and rob our soldiers, but 
Armijo would not receive their chief into the house 
nor see any of them. ‘This I was told this morn- 
ing; my opinion is, that the story was only circu- 
lated to raise the governor in our good opinion! 
What could those Indians do with our troops? 
why, nothing; and the whole of the tribes fear the 
Jong guns of our brave fellows. I scarcely know 
what to think, however, for we are told of a large 
invading force now on their march from the States, 
and that four thousand Mexicans are coming from 
the low country to meet them. At all events, the 
peasantry are reluctant to give them battle, for 
they are leaving their homes and betaking them- 
selves to the mountains. At the gold mines there 


are scarcely a dozen people left; goods are not 
purchased this year as freely as they were twelve 
months ago; the Rancheros tell you plainly that 
they do not like to part with their money, as they 
can not tell what will come to pass. Some will 
say, “‘ we would rather be Americans, for then we 
would have a good government, now we have none, 
or worse than none, a very bad one.” The gover- 
nor told a friend of mine, the other day, that he 
would not go out to meet the Americans, but send 
another officer with the command, and stay in 
Saata Fé to regulate matters, as became a gover- 
nor!! That same day he parted with his wagons 





and goods to Mr. Speyer, and remarked to the 
gentleman, “I am sending off my property, as I 
can not foresee what change will occur in the pres- 
ent state of affairs.” I think that this same high 
and mighty captor of the Texans,* who was re- 
warded by Santa Anna with a cross of honor, and 
a sword from the government of Chihuahua, is 
preparing to make a timely retreat. 

I am low spirited at not being able to secure a 
passage in any of the caravans that have left for 
the South, and at the same time satisfied to be here 
at this important crisis, as, most undoubtedly, I 
will turn it to account if I live. I will make such 
sketches of the passing events as may interest the 
people of the United States, and my notes, thus 
far, furnish me with ample materials to fill a vol- 
ume already. If other traders come in, I may be 
able to go on with them, if not, I do not well know 
what I shall do, but at all events, I will make the 
most of my time while in this mighty city of the 
Holy Faith. Thus ends the chapter. I hope you 
may not be as tired of reading as I am of writing. 

Farewell. 


Santa Fé, July 14th, 1846. 


* The following is on the gold plate of the belt which ac- 
companies the sword, presented by the government of Chi- 
huahua to governor Armijo, June, 1846. 


TRIVMFO DEL GRAL. D. M. ARMIJO SOBRE 
LOS TEJANOS. 


The Triumph of Gen’l Don. Manuel Armijo over the 
Texans. 


The plate is of pure gold, but the workmanship rather 
coarse. The sword is mounted with gold and chased with 
the national devices, &c. The cross is about the size of 
the decoration worn by the companions of the Bath in Eng- 
land; it is of pure gold, and enamelled white, and bears 
an inscription to the same effect as the sword. This was 
given by Santa Anna, the god of Armijo’s idolatry, and was 
blessed by the priest previously to his being invested with 
it. 





ANOTHER GREAT WESTERN CONVENTICN, 


It is proposed to hold another grand Western 


Convention, for the purpose of considering “ The 
Powers and Duties of the General Government to 
assist, protect, and advance the Inland Commerce 
of the Country, by the removal of dangerous ob- 
structions from the Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, and 
other rivers and highways of trade, and for the 
improvement of Harbors thereon and upon the 
shores of the Northern Lakes.” 

We have had the pleasure of receiving a Circu- 
lar from the Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis, 
who have taken decisive action in favor of such a 
Convention. They invite delegates from every 





section of the Union,—especially from the Lake 
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and Western Rivers’ Country—and recommend 
their own growing and important City as the place, 
and an early day in May as the time, for holding the 
Convention. We have no doubt it will take place, 
and should it be held in St. Louis, the enterprise of 
the citizens will tend to give it a new impulse, 
whilst their hospitality will make a vivid impression 
upon all who shall partake of it. 





THE JANUARY MESSENGER, 1847, 


will be issued with accustomed punctuality, as far 
as practicable. But as, in the mean time, the Mes- 
senger office will be removed to the new quarters 
prepared for it, some delay may be occasioned 
thereby. Should any delay take place, our read- 


ers will know the cause, and we trust make due) 


allowance for it, as it will be only temporary. 





Notices of New @Works. 


A Digest of the Conveyancing, Testamentary, and Registry 
Laws of all the States of the Union. By James B. Thorn- 
ton, Late of Virginia, now of Memphis, Tennessee, Attor- 
ney at Law. 1 Vol. pp. 500. 


This valuable work is now in the press of the Johnsons | 


of Philade!phia, and will soon be issued. The author is 
extensively and favorably known,as a Lawyer and late mem- 
ber of the Senate of Virginia. Having been admitted to 
an examination of the work in MS., we are enabled to 
speak of it in advance, which we do, however, with the 
more confidence from the testimonials of better judges, who 
have examined the respective portions of the work more 
thoroughly. Its great utility is undeniable; for not only 
members of the legal profession, but men of business,— 
especially that very large class in this country who are con- 
stantly acquiring lands in different States, and executing 
and accepting legal instruments in one State intended to 
operate in others,—as well as commissioners and other offi- 
cers authorized to take the acknowledgment of such instru- 
ments, wel] remember instances in which they have felt the 
need of such a work. 

It embraces not only the Statutory provisions of each 
State, but also references to the leading decisions, together 
with the approved forms in use in each. There 1s also a 
Preliminary Treatise on the general rules relating wo the 
nature, execution and operation of Deeds and Wills. 

Its plan is convenient for the purposes of reference ; and 
special pains have been taken to ensure its accuracy. A 
separate article is devoted to each State; and when exe- 
cuted, it has been submitted to the supervision of some 
competent jurist of that State. A few extracts from some 
of these testimonials will be entitled to more weight than 
any thing we can say. The Hon. John Y. Mason, Late 
Attorney General of the U. S., &c., &c., &c., who exam- 
ined that portion relating to Virginia, says, ‘‘it gives me 
pleasure to bear this testimony to the value of the proposed 


publication, so far as it embraces the provisions of the State 
Laws with which | am most familiar. Ihave every reason 
to believe that you have been equally successful in regard 
to the laws of other States.” 

The Hon. R. C. Greir, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the U. S., who examined that portion relating to Pennsyl- 
vania, says, “I heartily approve of the p!an and object of 
your proposed work. Such a work is much wanted,” &c., 
&c. It will be issued, say the publishers, in excellent 
style, and at the price of five dollars. 





INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN, In all that relates 
to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. To 
which is added the Hunting and Shooting of North Amer- 
ica, with Descriptions of the Animals and Birds. Care- 
fully collated from authentic sources. By. Wm. T. 
Poivier, Esq., Editor of the New York “Spirit of the 
Times,” etc., ete. 


In this work, Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have presented 
a valuable and seasonable offering to all sportsmen. They 
can study it with profit and delight, before entering the field, 
and when they have returned from their sports, whether 
elated with success, or depressed by * bad luck,” they can 
resort to its instructive and entertaining pages. 

It seems almost unkind to present such temptations to a 
| poor pent up Editor, who yet sighs for the free companion- 
| ship of dog and gun. There is a manly delight in field 
| sports, which even the inexperienced shot may greatly enjoy; 
| but if he would add skill and knowledge to his zeal and 
zest, Jet him put himself under the instruction of Col. 

Hawker. At the same time, he will derive additional in- 
citement from the captivating sources which Porter has 
placed before him. He has adapted the work to the wants 
and tastes of American Sportsmen; for wherein the original 
work was too local, or didactic, he has altered it, and enli- 
vened it by his own pen, and that of Herbert, Thorpe, Ken- 
dall, and a host of others. Both parts of the work are 
handsomely embellished and illustrated; and if there be 
"any objection to the manner in which it is “ gotten up,” it 
| is that it is too nice for a genuine sportsman. 

Drinker & Morris have it, and will also soon have a hand- 


some edition of * Youatt on the Dog,” from the same pub- 
lishers. 











Samuel Lover, who is now on a visit to our country, is 
well known by his songs, novels and other writings. Handy 
| Andy, Rory O’More and the rest had prepared the way for 
a cordial reception, which he has not failed to meet. His 
| public entertainments, in which he lectures upon the Songs 
| and Ballads of Ireland,--with practical illustrations,—must 
| be highly delighting ; and we hope that they will not be con- 
| fined to our Northern friends, but be extended throughout 
the South. 


Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have receutly issued a hand- 


some volume of his 


Legends and Stories of Ireland ; which contain a fund of 
wit, humer, and diversion,—giving us graphic descriptions 
of many of the characteristics of his countrymen, to whom 
| the world are under so many high obligations, and perhaps 
for nothing under a greater one than for the entertainment 
which they have afforded it. Drinker 4 Morris have the 


work. 





Miss Strickland has added the ninth volume to her 
Lives of the Queens of England. 
It contains the life of Mary of Modena, the wife of 
James IL., whose career was full of interesting incidents 
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and changes. Miss Strickland, through M. Guizot, ste ines motions. In the London Illustrated News, rd 
cured access to some of the archives of France, and thence | of October, it is announced, that on the evening ofSep- 
and from other sources, has derived much interesting intel- tember 23, Dr. Galle, of Berlin, acting under the instruc- 
ligence, hitherto unknown. The work is, from our exami- tions of Le Verrier, saw a star in the constellation Aqua- 
nation, a most engaging one; and among other things, con- | rius, not marked on the map, and made sufficient observa- 


tains a most interesting chapter in the history of Royal | tions to convince him that it was the planet whose exist- 
“love-making.” The tenth volume, which is in yess, in | 








England, will complete this Biography. Drinker & Morris | 
have the volume before us,—from the press of Lea and | 


Blanchard. 


We have received from Drinker & Morris, 


A very handsome duodecimo, styled, ‘‘ To Seem and to 
Be, or the History4f Two Lives.” The author is Maria J. 
MelIntosh, the#@thor of “Self Conquest,” &c. 

The wagk is ‘possessed of considerable interest, and 
there is a poetical turn of thought running through it 
which is very agreeable. The object of the work is to 


/ence had been supposed in that part of the heavens by the 
French astronomer. On the 30th of September, the planet 
was seen in England, and has been seen from the observa- 
tory at Cambridge, the National Observatory, and by Pro- 
fessor Mitchel of the Cincinnati observatory, in this coun- 
try, since its discovery was announced. 

This is one of the most splendid triumphs of reason in 
the annals of astronomy; and it will give Le Verriera fame 
that will shine on earth as long as the planet with which his 
name is henceforth to be associated shall shine in the fir- 





mament. There is something sublime in the idea of a man 


| sitting in his study and by a process of pure reason demon- 


bring into play two very dissimilar combinations of char- | strating the existence of an undiscovered world in the 


acter ; and to do this with the skill and finish with which 


it is here done, requires no small knowledge of the human 
heart. With a large class, this new work of Miss Meln- 
tosh will be as popular as her ‘‘ Conquest and Self Con- 
quest” has been. 


We have received from Nash g Woodhouse, 


“ Mrs. Southey’s (Caroline Bowles,) Poems,” in two parts, 
pp- 182, 176 ; fyrming Nos. 72 & 73 of Wiley and Putnam’s 
Library of Choice Reading. We have read many pieces 
in the collection with much pleasure. They are all char- 
acterized by woman’s purity of heart, and by a natural ten- 
derness which renders the more trifling portions of them 
agreeable. But some of these writings are very fine poetry. 
In the “ Pauper’s Death-Bed,” this lady has touched a chord, 
the notes of which will linger long on the world’gear. We 
might name many others which are equally impressive and 
a great many others which contain touches of deep and real 
pathos. These poems are intermixed with a few sh@ 
prose essays, which are written neatly and wittily. Of these 
we would particularly instance the “* Thoughts on Letter- 
Writing.” Altogether, Mrs. Southey’s Poems form a very 
pleasing book, which every one wil] read with pleasure, and 
no one without having his feelings elevated and refined. We 
most cheerfully recommend them, especially to our fair 
readers. 


The Knights of the Horse Shoe. A Traditi 
the Cocked-Hat Gentry, in the Old Dominion. By 
thor of ** Cavaliers of Virginia,” &c., gc. 

We desire again to callhe attention of our readers to 
this work of Dr. W. A. Caruthers, who lately died in Sa- 
vannan. He was a Virginian by birth, and in all his feel- 
ings ; and Virginians especially should prove their appreci- 
ation of the literary legacies which he has left us. 


Tale of 


the au- 


ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. 


“We stated some time ago that a French astronomer, 
named Le Verrier, had read a paper before the French 
academy, in which he endeavored to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a planet revolving beyord the orbit of Herschel. 
For several years astronomers have been puzzled to under- 
stand and account for the departure of the planet Herschel 
from its predicted places, or the places where it would ap- 


¢@ pear if no disturbing forces acted on it. To account for 


these discrepancies in the motions of that planet, Le Ver- 
rier supposed the existence of another planet belonging to 
our solar system having its orbit far beyond that of Uranus. 
Taking the departures of the planet from its predicted plas 
ces as the basis of his calculations, Le Verrier proceeded 
to calculate what effect a planet of certain size situated 
beydnd Uranus would have on that planet, and account for 





depths of space, and pointing out to astronomers where and 
when they must point their instruments to the heavens to 
discover it. Such a fact, while_it proclaims the order that 
reigns throughout the universe is wel! calculated to inspire 
us with most lofty conceptions of the human intellect, by 
the use of which such wonderful discoveties are‘made.” 


ExpLosive CoTTon. 


“Among the wonderful discoveries of this inventive age, 
there is no one that surpasses in character that which has 
been lately made of the combustibility of prepared cotton. 





The discovery that cotton could be prepared to act as a 

| substitute for gunpowder, was simn]taneously made by two 

| German chemists, Prof. Baltger of Frankfort, and Prof. 
| Schonbein of Basle. 

Some of the qualities of Cotton prepared in this manner, 
which is superior as a detonant to gunpowder, are that it 
requires but a short time for its preparation ; it can be man- 

|ufactured by common laborers, and without any danger of 

jcombustion. It can be fitted for use in a few hours after 
| the cotton is taken from the bale, and without the aid of 
machinery; and it may be thoroughly saturated with water 
without affecting its properties permanently, as when dried 
it becomes as explosive as ever. No danger is to be ap- 
prehended from jts:spontaneous combustion, nor will it be- 
come ignited by friction in the process of transportation, or 
otherwise. It will catch fire frou either a blaze or a spark. 

In strength it is far superior to the best gunpowder. It 
has, however, been also ascertained, by actual experiment, 
that * the foty-eighth part of an ounce of the prepared cot- 
ton will propel a bullet from an American rifle as far and as 
fast as the twelfth part of an ounce of gunpowder. The 
sixteenth part of an ounce will drive a three quarter ounce 
ball a distance of sixteen hundred paces.” 

In blasting rocks the experiments have been eminently 
successful. A large block of granite at Basle, measuring 
240 cubic feet, was biown up by four ounces of cotton, a 
process which could not have been effected by less than 
two pounds of the best powder. 

Another advantage possessed by the Cotton is, that fire- 
arms in which it is used, never require cleaning. Forty 
shots have been made without intermission, without any 
accumulation of filth; nor is it liable to the objection which 
exists against gunpowder. that repeated explosions heat the 
barrel of the gun, so as to require a suspension of firing, 
the barrel remaining, after the forty explosions, entirely free 
from heat. 

It is also much cheaper than gunpowder, nearly one-third 
less. It is said that 125 lbs. Cotton, when prepared, will 
weigh 165 lis. which, according to the opinion of Mr. 
Grove, an able chemist of England, will be equivalent to 
330 lbs. of superior gunpowder. 


Ata meeting of the British Association in September, 
where the article was tested under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Schonbein, Sir John Herschel remarked, that * the 
discovery, in the next generation, might arm mankind with 
the wildest powers. The inventor was a Titan who could 
tear up rocks, and almost call down lightning.’” 


Corroborative experiments have already been made in the 


United States. 

















